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LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
It is com, ively but 
a brief the 
man whom we herewith 
t in the imperial 
robes of his rank, was 
little better than an out- 
cast in the streets of 
‘London, not knowing 
where his next meal was 
to come from, nor from 
whence to procure a 
night’s lodging. But he 
bore the name of 
Napoleon; he was the 
nephew of Bonaparte— 
and consequently he 
lived on in hope, satis- 
fied that at some day 
France, in one of her 
fickle moods, would re- 
eognize his claim to rule 
over her. He was cor- 
rect in his inference, and, 
aided by the prestige of 
his name and native en- 
of character, he 
seized w the opportu- 
nity, ate consummated 
his long to be remem- 
bered main, and 
declared himself emper- 
or. Whether it is prin- 
eiple or policy which ac- 
tuates Napoleon in his 
vigorous measures 
against Russia, we are 
not prepared to say ; but 
certainly he has assumed 
the popular side of the 
question, and has entered 
into the matter with a 
most commendable zeal. 
Itisa good and politic 
move for more reasons 
than may at once strike 
the realizing sense of the 
mass. It serves to unite 
France—the natural ef- 
fect of a popular war ; it 
oe employment to her 
immense army and spare 
population; it exactly 
suits the French taste 
and character; and, of 
course, all this goes to 
‘strengthen Napoleon on 
his throne, and to make 
his imperial robes sit 
more easily and grace- 
fully upon him. The 
armament he has already 
-sent to the East is of im- 
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UM One of the most promi- 
\ \ a nent living French writ- 


ers, was born Fe 
26,1802. The political 
contrariety which has 
marked his career may 
be said to have been in- 
herited by Hugo, his 
father having been one 
of the first volunteers of 
the republic, and his 
mother a Vendean by 
birth and sentiment, a 
proscribed royalist, wan- 
— while yet a girl 
in of La 
Vendee. on date of 
his birth, his father was 
a colonel in the army of 
Napoleon; and the child, 
born almost amid the 
roar of cannon, followed 
with its mother the steps 
of Bonaparte. From 
Besancon he was carried 
to Elba, from Elba te 
Paris, from Paris to 
Rome, from Rome to 
he was 
ve years » 80 
made the tour of Europe 
before I began to live.” 
In Naples he resided 
about ten years, his fath- 
er having been appoint- 
ed governor of Avellino. 
In 1809, he returned te 
France with his two 
brothers and his mother, 
by whom he was edueat- 
ed within the walls of 
the convent of the Feuil- 
lantes, where the family 
had taken up its resi- 
dence. In 1811, he went 
to reside in Spain. At 
the Restoration, in 1814, 
he returned to France, 
and commenced his lite- 
rary career, and the va- 
rious works which issued 
from his pen won for 
him a wide-spread popu- 
larity. His writings em 
brace almost the entire 
range of literature—now 
the drama, now the po- 
litical pamphlet, and 
now culling some of the 
sublimest creations frem 
the broad field of the 
muses. He was created 
a peer of France by Louis 
Philippe, and, en the 
downfall of that mon- 
arch, avowing the prin- 
eiples of the revolution, 
was returned to the con- 
stituent, and afterwards 
to the national assembly, 
of he was 
the few eloquent s - 
ers. He is also a lead- 
ing member of the Peace 
and was its 
president in 1849—a 
position remarkable 
enough for the author of 
the bellicose “ Lettres du 
Rhin.” He was an y 
Ra | count was compelled to 
fly to Brussels.—Jéen.of 
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HENRY LA NUIT: 


— OR, THE — 


FOUNDLING OF THE CASTLE OF ESTELLA. 


A TALE OF NAVARRE, IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDIOCE. 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER XXIII.—[oonrixvep.] 


The king was startled by the maiden’s vehemence ; but as soon 
as he recovered himself, he said : 

“T tell you the trath, cousin. 
has—”’ 

What 

“Committed a murder!—and that, too, upon a poor, defence- 
less old man.” 

“O, how false!” cried Isabella, every nerve in her system be- 
ing strung with more than its wonted strength. “I know that is 
false 

“But how do you know, sweet cousin ?”’ 

“ As I know that the stars which are now shining are not all 
ebon black.” 

“ Have you seen them for the last ten minutes ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Then you do not know but they may be all black now.” 

Isabella looked up into the king’s face with a wondering look. 

* Ah, lady,” he continued, in a half sad tone, “I would not 
trust the sun even for its rising to-morrow. I will never trust 
anything again !” 

“Nothing but Heaven, if Henry la Nuit is false!” murmured 
Isabella. 

“*T hope I may trust that.” 

“ And I will trust them both.” 

Alfonso looked into the upturned features of his companion, 
and he could not find it in his heart to say more against the 
youthful knight. So he merely wished her a blessing, and then 
led her back to the hall. But he had said enough to add to her 
misery, for when she was at length alone in her own chamber, she 
wept as she had not wept before for many days. 

At length—it was past midnight—all the people had retired 
save the king and the duke, and they were left alone in the large 
closet that joined the hall. 

“ Hark !” said the duke, suddenly raising his head, “I thought 
I heard the footfall of a horse.”’. 

“ Only some of the restive ones in the stable, I ween,” returned 
the king, listening and hearing nothing. 

“Tt may be so. But now of this matter in hand. The estates 
of Navaretta are settled upon Du Chastel.” 

“They will be the moment they are married, for so I have 
chosen to make it; and let me hope, my noble cousin, that you 
have become more attached to your son-in-law expectant.” 

“I must own, sire, that I think I have done him wrong. I 
have conversed with him much of late, and he is either a good 
man, or else one who has a surprising power of hiding himself 
behind falsehood ; but I think it is the former.” 

“I know you will find it so, my good lord duke.” 

“ Bat, sire,” returned Don Philip, shaking his head and smil- 
ing, “I would not take thy word for it, for you are by far too 
credulous. You believe too many things without examination.” 

“ You are blunt, cousin,” said the king, also smiling. 

“And truthful, too,” retorted Don Philip. “But come, we 
will go to my study, where we may find pen and ink, and fix the 
papers. Let’s have everything done before morning.” 

Alfonso gave his assent, and the duke took up the taper and 
prepared to lead the way. They entered the hall, and passed 
across to the great staircase, but instead of going up that way, 
Don Philip kept on to the right, intending to go by a back way so 

as not to disturb those of the guests who had chambers facing on 
the other route. They had entered a narrow corridor, and had 
proceeded half way through it, when the king suddenly called 
out, in a quick whisper: 

“Philip! —sh! Hold a moment! There is a dark figure 
crouched away in the passage just behind us! Who is it ?” 

The passage alluded to was only an outlet from the corridor 
communicating with a window. Don Philip stopped and turned 
back ; he held the light into the passage, and he saw the object 
that had attracted the king’s attention; he moved nearer to it, 
and it moved- quickly away towards the window ; but there its 
progress was cut off. Don Philip still approached it, but he 
stépped when he saw it was the Benedictine ! 

“It is Girolamo, again!” he uttered, trembling, and turning 
towards the king. 

“Girolamo !” repeated Alfonso. “‘ Why, you are mad, Philip!” 

“No, no, sire—I have seen him before, and in this very place.” 

“ And what did he want ?” 

“TI know not—I did not speak to him.” 

“ Then, in faith, we'll speak to him now, and find out what he 
means, for from this time I am determined to investigate every- 
thing I see or hear. Give me the light!” 

The monarch took the light, and boldly approached the Bene- 
dictine, and Don Philip could not resist the temptation to follow. 
The form raised its head, and Alfonso started; but quickly re- 
covering himself, he said : 

“Excuse me, whoever or whatever thou art; but I must know 
why you are thus uneasily wandering about when you should be 

resting beneath the mausoleum which your meurning friends pro- 


He has done a great crime; he 
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vided for you. What's your business? .Come, speak to me, if 
you can ?” 

A moment the figure — away, and then a low voice 
broke from its lips : 

“Let me go—do not detain me fc 

*‘ Now by the Holy Cross! I know that voice!” cried Alfonso, 
moving nearer to the dark figure, and placing his hand upon its 
shoulder. 

Don Philip seemed to have recognized it, too, for he started 
quickly forward, and his trembling became more violent as he 
stood by the side of the monarch. 

“Don Philip,” said Alfonso, turning to the duke, while a 
strange look of intelligence beamed out upon his features, “I 
think you had better take charge of this spirit yourself, for if it 
is not our noble cousin—your own fair wife—then I'll never in- 
vestigate again !” 

“ Tonthe!” gasped Don Philip. 

“OQ, my husband! let me go! Let me go to my chamber!” 
murmured the duchess, starting forward, and laying her head 
upon his bosom. 

Philip de la Carra ‘could not speak, but the monarch was not so 
dumb. 

“No, no, my noble cousin,” he said, in a mild, but firm tone, 
“you must tell us this secret, for I know that your husband is 
wonder-struck, and I am all inquisitiveness.” 

“ Yes, Ianthe,” added Don Philip, in a husky whisper. “Come 
to my study; I will not command it, but most earnestly do I en- 
treat you.” 

As he spoke, he turned back towards the corridor, leading his 
wife with him. She walked reluctantly, but she did not refuse to 
go. The king now carried the light, and led the way. He knew 
the cabinet door, and ere long they were seated within the room. 
The duchess was very pale, and as she threw the dark cowl back 
from her head, the duke was startled by a new emotion, for she 
looked almost ghastly in her ashy pallor. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Ianthe!” he ejaculated, “ what does this 
mean? Where have you been?” 

“T have been to Pampeluna.” 

“To Pampeluna!” uttered the astonished husband. 

“Yes. Sometime ago, an old man asked me to assist him in 
a work that lay so near his heart that his whole future happiness 
depended upon its consummation. I could not refuse him, and 
to do this it was necessary that I should disguise myself, though 
I had not the most remote idea that I should be mistaken for my 
dead brother.” 

“ But you do resemble him most marvellously in feature,” said 
the monarch. 

“T know it,” resumed the duchess, in a low, sad tone ; “and to 
that fact do I owe the fortune of not having once before been dis- 
covered by my husband. I have done som@ things which the old 
man asked, but I know not to what‘ they amount. 1 was to 
have seen him again ere this, and I went to Pampeluna for that 
purpose; but I could not find him—I only learned that he was 
dead !” 

“ But that is not all,” said the king. 
all about? Let us hear the whole, now.” 

“You must excuse me, sire; and you, too, my husband. I 
ought not to tell it now; I have no moral right to reveal it; it 
might do great wrong to an innocent person. Trust to my judg- 
ment in this. At some time, when the tale can pass harmlessly 
by, I will tell you all. Do not ask me now. I am faint and 
weak, my husband. Let me go to my chamber. 

It was not in the duke’s heart to refuse; nor did the king ob- 
ject; so the duchess was allowed to depart. For a long while 
after she was gone, the two men sat there in silence. At length, 
Alfonso started up, and said : 

“ Strange !” 

“Tt is!” responded the duke. 

“ Unaccountable !” added the king. 

“So it is,” said Philip, with an emphatic shake of the head. 

Again there was a long silence, at the end of which Alfonso 
said : 

“But this will not prevent the doing of our business. It is 
late ; let’s have the ink.” 

The ink and papers were procured, and the king and duke pre- 
pared for their work; but ever and anon they would start and 
look vacantly at each other, as though the contents of those 
papers was not the subject uppermost in their minds. 


CHAPTER KXIV. 
THE ARREST. 


“Come, what was this 


Hewry 1a Nurr’s sickness was not very severe. It was only 
the result of an overtaxing of both mind and body—a relaxation 
of the physical and mental functions. He had no fever. When he 
came to himself, he found that he had been conveyed by the kind 
peasant, who had been his guide to the cot of the mountain hun- 
ter, to the same cot where they had last sought for information on 
the night of the search. By a few days of careful nursing, his 
strength all came back to him ; but even during this time he was 
not idle. He still searched for some clue to his mother’s fate, 
and his new-found friends helped him, but it was all in vain. Not 
a word could they hear, nor a trace could they find beyond the 
mountain hut where the blood-mark was found. 

At the end of a week, with his hopes all crushed, Henry took 
his way back to Pampeluna. It was dark when he arrived there, 
and rather than disturb old Garliz, he sought a place of public 
entertainment. After eating a light supper, he retired so as to 
avoid the questions of the inquisitive guests, and in the morning 
he requested his breakfast might be served in his own room. 


He was in the midst of his repast, when two officers uncere- 
moniously entered his apartment. At first he thought they might 
have missed their way; but then, as he knew them both, he 
thought, perhaps, that they had merely come te find gut where 
he had been for the past week. 

“ Ah, De Condon,” he said, arising and addressing the fore- 
most of the officers, “I give you welcome. Will you break your 
fast with me ?”’ 

“No, Sir Henry,” replied the officer, with much hesitancy in 
his manner, ‘“ We have come to you on business,” 

“Business! De Condon,” uttered Henry, not yet suspecting 
the truth that was to come upon him. “ And what business have 
you with me? Does the king want me ?”’ 

“No, Sir Henry—it is the seneschal who wants you.” 

“ The seneschal !—the judge of Pampeluna ?” 

at ad 

“ And for what ?” 

“Come with us, and you shall see.” 

“But I may finish my breakfast first ?”’ 

“O, certainly.” And as the officer spoke, both he and his com- 
panion took seats. 

Our hero now began to notice that they were restless and un- 
easy, and that they sometimes glanced at him, and then at each 
other, as though they had thoughts which they would not speak. 
Then the thought came to him, how strange it was that the senes- 
chal should want him. But his repast was soon ended, and then 
rising and attending for a moment to his toilet, he signified his 
readiness to go. 

“This is uncommon,” he said, after they had reached the 
street. “‘ What can the seneschal want with me?” 

“T don’t know as I can tell you,” returned De Condon; but 
La Nuit saw that his manner was evasive, and he asked no more 
questions. 

Once or twice our hero thought that the people looked pity- 
ingly upon him as he passed ; but perhaps that was only because 
he might look pale and worn. He had now a faint glimmering of 
the trath, but it was not of a shape that he could lay hold upon. 
At length he reached the place of his destination, and was ush- 
ered into the presence of the seneschal. This latter person was 
an old knight, and acted both as civil and military judge in Pam- 
peluna. He was a hard-featured man, displaying as mach iron 
sternness as one in his office could possibly need. He was already 
upon his bench, and his official regalia was upon his shoulders. 
He nodded to the officers as they entered, and then called upon 
our hero to approach. 

“ Henry la Nuit,” he said, in a very impressive tone, ‘‘ you are 
charged with a great crime !” 

“Me! Crime!” uttered the youth. He gazed for a moment 
into the face of the judge; and then he bowed his head, for the 
truth had come upon him. 

“Yes, Henry la Nuit; and now answer me a few questions. 
About a week ago, you went from this city towards Guidez, near 
the middle of the night 1” 

Yes—I did.” 

“ And an old pilgrim accompanied you ?” 

“Nay—not so, sir. I went to find that pilgrim—I went all 
alone.” 

“ Very well—that matters not—though it has been so set down. 
But you were found beside that old man, with your hands and 
garments bloody, and he just dying from a deep stab to the 
heart.” 

“ Yes, sir, that is true, save that he was already dead when I 
was found by his side; and he was dead, too, when I found him. 
I know, most honored sir, whence this has arisen, and I will tell 
you it is all a base lie.” 


There were several knights standing about in the hall who had 
been attracted there by the arrest of the young man, and they 
shook their heads as though they feared his plea would not avail 
him. Yet they looked sympathizingly upon him, and it was 
plainly to be seen from their countenances, that they still honored 
him 


“T am afraid, Sir Henry,” resumed the seneschal, with a dubi- 
ous shake of the head, “that your word will not pass so easily 
as you could wish. It has become my duty to cause your arrest, 
and under the circumstances I must order your confinement.” 

“ But who has ordered my arrest ?” 

“The king!” 

Henry started, and for a moment the color forsook his cheeks ; 
but he recovered himself quickly, and stepping nearer to the 
bench, he said, in a bold, firm tone : 

* One thing is at least left to me. Who is my accuser ?” 

“ Sir Nandon du Chastel.” 

“JT thought so, my lord,” returned the youth, while the rich 
blood mounted to his cheeks and temples. ‘“ Now, sir, where is 
he?” 

“T think he is at the castle of Estella. He went there yester- 
day.” 

Again La Nuit started, and his emotion was more lasting and 
powerful than before. When he again spoke, his lips were com- 
pressed and colorless; his hands were clutched over his bosom, 
and his dark eyes burned with a fire so deep that his whole soul 
seemed in flames. 

“ My lord judge,” he said, “I claim the right which belongs to 
every knight of Navarre. Let me face my accuser, and he shall 
maintain his trath by his sword, or he shall fall with the lie in his 
mouth !” 

” “] must hesitate in this,” said the seneschal, “for Du Chastel 
is away, and you are in custody.” 
“Then in the name of justice, I demand a parole. I will meet 


the man and make him eat his words. Tea 
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“It is impossible to let you go without a hostage in your place, 
for you are already under arrest.” 

“Then,” cried La Nuit, looking about him, “I know there is 
some knight here who will take my place, for, by my soul of 
souls! my cause is just! Ah! De Rosem, you do not doubt 
me 

“No !” said the knight, thus addressed, stepping forward. “ Go, 
Sir Henry, and I will be your surety.” 

“Bless you! De Rosem—bless you!” uttered the young man, 
as he shook the hand of his friend warmly. And then turning to 
the judge, he continued: “I may go now?” 

“ Beware that your cause is a just one,” admonished the judge. 

“Before God it is!” 

“ Then go; and I pray that you may prove your words to be 
true 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ON THE RACK. 


Mornine had dawned upon the old castle of Estella. The 
noble knights and gentlemen were astir in the open court, and 
the king and Don Philip walked apart in the great hall. Isabelis 
and her mother were in one of the large chambers, and the bridal 
robes lay close at hand. The maiden was perfectly calm; but 
she was very pale; and about her eyes there were dark marks 
where the tears had last struggled. Her hands were folded upon 
her bosom, and she was gazing vacantly upon the distant moun- 
tain landscape. The duchess was as pale as her child; but she 
was not so calm, for ever and anon she would start and struggle 
with herself, as though she suffered from a cause which she dared 
not make known. 

“ Mother,” at length said Isabella, looking up into the face of 
her parent with a faint, sad smile, “it will soon be over. You 
must not be so sad while I am calm!” 

“ But you are going to leave me, my child, and then who shall 
make me happy? But I am calm, Isabella! Don’t you think I 
look calm 

“©, you must be calm till this is all passed. I shall not stand 
it if you fail. But Iam going to be happy, mother,” continued 
the maiden, as she noticed a shade more painful than usual pass 
over the face of her parent; “I shall try to be happy, and I shall 
come and see you very often—very often. You will love to see 
me, wont you?” 

The maiden pillowed her head upon the bosom of her mother 
as she spoke, and the duchess wound her arms about her without 
daring to give utterance to her thoughts. She knew that her child 
spoke not as she felt; she knew that she only spoke of happiness 
as a veil with which to cover the misery that really lay in her 
Dine, mother, you must let me see you smile. I shall be 
happier if you do.” 

The mother did smile, but her eyes swam with tears while she 
did so. Before she could speak, Katrina entered the room. She 
had come to help her young mistress dress. 

Two hours later, and the party were all assembled in the great 
hall. Du Chastel was there, smiling upon all about him, but yet 
with an evil look lurking like a scorpion amongst his smiles. Isa- 
bella was there in her bridal robes. She did not try to smile now, 
—she only tried not to weep or sob, and she succeeded, for she 
was very calm. The duke was there, in his ermined robes, and 
he looked stern and cold. The king was there, but he seemed 
not so happy as on the previous night, for his gaze dwelt upon 
the pale face of Isabella, and he knew that she was not happy. 
Since he had come to the determination to investigate things for 
himself, he had had his eyes opened wonderfully, and he almost 
wished that he had not put aside his credulity. But things had 
gone too far now, and he contented himself by inwardly praying 
that all might end well. 

“ Courage !” he whispered, approaching the maiden’s side, and 
taking her hand. “You are soon to be mistress of one of the 
finest estates in Navarre.” 

“ am very happy, sire, I am sure.” 

Ah! the monarch would have been happier if she had said 
something else, for the very words—so resigned, so heavenly 
meeck—cut him to the soul. He saw her whole heart in that 
short sentence, and the look which accompanied it. He had no 
chance now to encourage her, for her words plainly told him that 
she was prepared. 

“ Come, come,” the monarch cried, leaving the maiden’s side, 
and advancing to the centre of the hall, “the nuptial feast will 
await us if we do not haste. Let us to the chapel. The good 
bishop shall lead the way, and we will follow. My lord duke, 
bring you the bride, and I will escort the duchess. Come, my 
lords and gentlemen, fall in, fall in 1” 

There was a general movement in the hall—a hurrying to and 
fro,—and as soon as all were ready for the chapel, the monarch 
sought the side of the duchess. 

“Now, my fair cousin,” he said, “we will join the party. 
What! unhappy ?” 

“ Let us go, sire—it is past now. Iam not happy, but I can 


bear it.” 
Alfonso himself began to look unhappy, too; but he struggled 


hard to throw off the feeling, and with a smile that cost him 
somewhat of an effort, he gave his arm to the duchess, and joined 
the throng. 

The aged bishop led the way out into the court-yard, for it had 
been arranged that they should enter the chapel by the outer 
doors. The great gates had been thrown wide open, and the peo- 
ple of Estella had began to collect in the outer court, and as the 
party emerged from the castle, they threw up their caps and 
shouted for joy. 


The procession had reached the centre of the court, when'a 
horse, at a furious gallop, came thundering up the hill and crossed 
the drawbridge. The people in the outer court started aside as 
the sweat-streaming animal dashed among them, and in a mo- 
ment more, a young knight, all covered with dust, sprang from 
the saddle, and sank upon his knees at the feet of Alfonso. 

“Henry la Nuit!” uttered the monarch. 

“Henry! Henry!” cried the duchess, springing forward and 
extending both her arms towards the youth. 

“Back! back! my lady,” said the young man, as he motioned 
her away, and at the same time rising to his feet, “I cannot take 
your hand now. I stand accused of a most accursed crime, and 
until that imputation is wiped from my name, I will never take 
an honest hand again. Sire,” he continued, turning to the 
monarch, while the duchess stood back, “‘ I have been accused of 
murdering an old man, and I have come here to seek my accuser. 
He is Nandon du Chastel. Before God and my king! I challenge 
him now to single combat, and as the battle shall fall, so shall 
my honor be. You cannot deny me this, for it is a right you 
gave me when you made me a knight of Navarre.” 


Alfonso was not surprised, but for a few moments he was very 
thoughtful. 

“Henry,” he said, at length, with a kind look, “ you must be- 
ware, for Du Chastel is a strong man.” 

“Then so much the more shall my honor be vindicated! If 
there is a suspicion to rest soever lightly upon me, let me die! 
Sire, I demand the right to challenge him !” 

“Tt is yours, Henry. By my soul! I do not believe you 
guilty!” 

“ And yet you ordered my arrest ?” 

“Yes, I was credulous then, but I have considered since.” And 
turning to the startled crowd, the monarch continued: ‘‘ Atten- 
tion, my lords and gentlemen. I like not to break in upon an 
occasion like this, but here is something to which I cannot say 
nay. Sir Nandon du Chastel, you have accused Henry la Nuit 
of a murder most foul, and your word alone supports the accu- 
sation! He demands a knightly trial!” 


“Not now! not now!” gasped the dark knight, trembling at 
every joint. “Let the marriage go on!’ 

“No, coward !” cried La Nuit, advancing towards Du Chastel, 
and flinging his gauntlet upon the ground. “The husband of 
that pure being I would not fight, even though I died in shame. 
You shall not escape your responsibility thus. I challenge you to 
mortal combat, and if I fall—” 


At this moment the youth was interrupted by the approach of 
Isabella. The maiden had broken from the hold of her father, 
and with a wild cry upon her lips, she had darted forward. 

“ Henry! Henry !”’ cried. 

The youth started , and it took all his power to control 
himself; but with one convulsive effort he put back the bounding 
soul of his love, and in quick, husky tones, he said: 


“No, no, Isabella! come not to this bosom now! It is pure, 
but there is a cloud hanging upon it. When I can stand forth 
free from the false charge that has been brought upon me, then 
will I bless thee. Come on! Nandon du Chastel! Before God 
and man, you are a base liar !”” 

And yet, even beneath that word, the false knight cowered ; 
but he could not escape the ordeal. The monarch had given 
word for the combat, and the duke had led his wife and child 
away. 

“ God will not let the innocent fall!” said Alfonso, as he gazed 
first upon his constable, and then upon Henry la Nuit. “ Let the 
combat go on!” 

Henry drew his sword, and, as he did so, he caught a kind ex- 
pression from Don Philip. It was like a ray from heaven to him, 
for he knew now that he was not friendless. Nandon du Chastel 
came to the list with a pale face, and his hand trembled when he 
drew his sword. 

“ Are you a coward, as well as a liar?” uttered La Nuit, with 
contempt. 

The words had the intended effect, for Du Chastel sprang to 
the conflict. The two swords crossed with a sharp clash, and for 
a few moments, La Nuit made no thrust at his antagonist, while 
on the other hand, Sir Nandon thrust most hotly at him. 

“Beware!” cried the monarch, as he saw La Nuit’s sword 
above his head, while the point of his enemy’s weapon was 
almost at his breast. 

But even as he spoke, La Nuit sprang nimbly aside, and the 
point passed harmlessly by hih. Then, with all his might, he 
fetched a blow that struck Du Chastel’s sword close upon the 
guard, and the weapon was dashed from its owner’s hand to the 
ground. In an instant, La Nuit stooped and picked it up. A 
moment he gazed into the lurid face of his unarmed accuser, and 
then he turned and walked to where stood the monarch. 

“Sire,” he said, extending the hilt of the weapon he had taken 
from his enemy, “here is my accuser’s sword. Do what you 
please with it, but God forbid that I should take his life !”’ 

The monarch took the sword, and plunging the keen blade 
deep into the ground, he placed his foot upon the pommel and 
snapped the weapon im twain. Then he turned towards the 
youthful victor, and extended his arms. 

“ Henry,” he cried, ‘‘ God be thanked for this !’’ 

“ And am I free from this charge ?”’ 

“ Ay—as free ag the infant yet upon its mother’s bosom !” 

“Give me your hand, Henry !’’ murmured Don Philip. 

During all this time, Nandon du Chastel had been hard at work 
with himself, and he had put the demon away out of sight. He 
now advanced slowly towards the monarch, and knelt at his feet. 

-“ Bire,” he said, “I made that charge in good faith, but now I 


will retract it. God has saved the innocent! Now may not the 
marriage proceed ?” 

“‘ By heavens! Du Chastel, I begin to doubt you,” uttered Al- 
fonso, with a darkening brow. 

“Doubt me, sire!” repeated Du Chastel, arising to his feet, 
and looking reproachfully upon his king. “Then, if you doubt 
me—you, whom I have served so long—you, who should know 
my very heart—you, for whom my life has been ready for the 
sacrifice for years,—if you doubt me, then let me go and never 
claim the love of man again !” 

Alfonso was moved, and he hesitated. He had turned to Don 
Philip for counsel, when he was called from the subject by an ex- 
clamation of startling surprise from one of the nobles who stood 
near at hand. 

“ What is it, my lord?” 

“Look there, sire. There comes some strange party to grace 
the wedding.” 

Alfonso looked in the direction now pointed out, and he saw a 
body of peasants toiling up the hill, bearing upon their shoulders 
a large litter. 

“ Come, come, sire!” urged Du Chastel, his face now deadly 
pale, “let the marriage go on!” 

But before Alfonso could reply, Henry la Nuit had approached 
and laid a trembling hand upon his arm. The young man had 
seen the strange thing that was being borne up the hill, and a 
wild hope had sprang up in his bosom. 

“Sire,” said he, in quick nervous tones, “ere another thing be 
done, wait till those peasants arrive.” 

“T will, Henry.” 

“ But, sire!” gasped Du Chastel. 

“Silence!” interrupted Alfonso, looking upon his constable 
with a strange expression of countenance. “ You, who are so 
innocent—so loyal—so devoted—can surely have nothing to 
fear 

The dark knight shrank cowering back just as the duchess and 
her child came out into the court. Isabella sought the side of 
her father, and he drew his stout arm about her. 

“ He is innocent !” she murmured. 

“Yes, my child.” 

“ And I—I—” 

“Speak, my love.” 

“ Shall not wed that dark, bad man!” 

“Hush! there is some strange thing at hand. Remain with 
your mother, Isabella.” 

As Don Philip spoke, the toil-worn, dust-covered peasants en- 
tered the court, and the litter which they bore they set down near 
where stood the king of Navarre. Henry looked for his mother, 
but he looked in vain. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE INVITATION, 


BY MRS. SARAH E. DAWES. 


Do come, dear aunt, the earliest day, 
*Twould give us such delight, 

And I will strive in every way 
To keep your spirits light. 

(The ugly bore, I hope a storm 

Will keep her in her chamber warm.) 


And then, dear aunt, your ancient chair, 
With its quaint, old-fashioned form, 

T’ll have it cleaned with greatest care, 
And stuffed so nice and warm. 

(The clumsy thing, all out of date, 

I’m sure its very sight I hate.) 


I long to hear you tell once more, 
Of queer, old-fashioned ways, 
When grandpa wigs and powder wore, 
And grandma hoops and stays. 
(O dear, her yarns are such a bore, 
How can I ever list to more? 


8o now, dear aunt, pray don’t say no— 
Your room is all prepared, 
The very one that you must know 
I long for you have spared. 
(Well, well, she’s rich—I’ll talk so fair, 
Perchance I’ll gain a goodly share.) 


> 


MALIBRAN’S TOMB. 

Poor Malibran, one of the few theatrical women one takes an 
interest in, sleeps at Lacken, close to Brussels, in the prettiest, 
most English churchyard in all Belgium—just the green, sunny, 
tranquil place that a churchyard should be. Her grave is covered 
by an anomalous sort of building, that would look like a summer 
house if it had open windows. Expecting nothing from the un- 
gracefulness of the exterior, you are startled when you look 
through a small aperture in the iron door, and find the inner 
gloom lighted up by a small marble statue, the figure, as of an 
ascending angel, so spiritually fair, you might take it for a Vision. 
The bare foot is just parting from the earth—the robes seem 
already to have begun to float, and the head and face, always in 
the full light under the glazed roof, were, when I saw them first, 
steeped in a golden glow from the last level rays of the setting 
sun. Seen thus, the symbol takes an intenser meaning ; the body, 
mouldering in the dust, the spiritual part already in the light, and 
almost in the presence of God. No long transition—no floating 
upward and onwasd past sun and star—the last touch of earth, 
first glimpse of the soul-beaming face looks serene 
and satisfied—a mirror of the peace that passeth und ing. 
—Sunday Dispatch. 


One of the most important, but one of the most difficult things 
to a powerful mind, is to be its owm master; a pond may la 
quiet in a plain, but a lake wants mountains to compass and 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EGYPTIAN CURIOSITIES. 
On this and the opposite page, 
we present a series of tian cu- 
riosities which have for some time 
been exhibiting in New York, and 


which it is now — should be 
purchased by the ew York city 
authorities, or by those of Boston, if 
the New York people do not desire 
them, and thus to form a valuable 
public collection of curiosities illus- 
trative of ancient history, and of a 
nation of which we have few tangible 
evidences in this country. These cu- 
riosities are actual tokens of art and 
customs in ancient Egypt. Those 
persons who have travelled in Egypt, 
and who have seen this collection— 
of which our engravings of course 
represent but a sample—declare 
them perfect and genuine. Among 
those whose testimony has been 
iven to this effect is the Rev. Dr. 
ainwright and others. The collec- 
tion is known by its ssor’s 
name as Abbott’s Egyptian ‘curiosi- 
ties. The genuineness of these rel- 
ics is placed beyond a doubt. There 
were some fifteen hundred articles; 


EGYPTIAN CURIOSITIES. 


occupying three large rooms of the 
Stuyvesant Institute, illustrating ev- 
ery art and aspect of ancient life. 
Some of them were strangely for- 
eign to our modern eyes—as much so as if they had fallen from 
the moon—and others were amazingly like the ornaments and 
implements of this age. In truth, many things which we 
as modern, were here found as old as the Pyramids—such as 
paper holders: in the form of globes of glass filled with colored 
owers, precisely like those now sold in the shops; fish-hooks, 
wooden and ivory combs, needles, scissors, false hair in ringlets, 
baskets, tape, camp-stools, chariot wheels, boxes with sliding lids, 
walking-sticks, slates, dolls, painter’s stone and muller, brushes, 
fiy-brooms, seals, rings of gold and of cornelian, etc., etc.,—all 
wonderfully similar to those used now; and no end of earthen 
and alabaster bowls, bottles and vases of the most graceful shapes 


of the ) pone day. Everything bears the most unmistakeable 
signs of extreme antiquity; nothing, indeed, but the peculiarly 
dry climate of Egypt could have preserved many of the frail ob- 
jects for three or four thousand years. The first impression of 
one who has read of the splendor of Pharaoh’s and Cleopatra’s 
court, the glorious mysteries in Moore’s “ Epicurean,” or who 
has seen Martin’s pictures, may be a feeling of disappointment in 
looking at these relics ; but as he lingers over the curiosities, be- 
holds them in fancy before they were rusted and broken, and from 
a fragment re-constructs the fresh, original whole of ancient scenes 
of busy life, he will be overwhelmed with imaginations of the 
grandeur of the earlier world, solemnized by the lessons of time, 
struck with the truth of ancient Scripture, and humbled in view 
of the slow progress of the human race. He will here see the 
statue of the Pharaoh of Exodus, the iron helmet and scale armor 
of Shishak, mentioned in the Book of Chronicles, the brick made 
without straw by the children of Israel, the necklace of the earli- 
est king in history, who lived 4600 years ago, and the fine linen 
that adorned “Solomon in his glory.” Our artist presents a few 


BRONZE LIZARDS. 


of these singular-curiosities. The illustration at the of the 
page represents a large mummy of the sacred bull tee mh in 
the tombs of Dashour. There were three of them in the collec- 
tion; they are very rare. “‘‘The Egyptians honored the sacred 
bull as an image of the soul of Osiris, and supposed that his soul 

i from one Apis to another. His death was a season of 
general mourning, and his interment was accompanied with the 
most costly ceremonies,” so Kenrick informs us. Two lizards in 
bronze, from Thebes, represented immediately above, are most 
exquisitely executed. Every scale and mark are perfectly e- 
sented, and the muscles are so naturally conformed to violent 
effort, that the artist must have copied from life. The bell-glass 
and framework are modern, of course, and beneath the ancient is 
a modern work—a lizard in copper. A colossal head in lime- 
stone, also represented above, the face painted red—the color the 
ancients always used to represent a native Egyptian. This head 
was brought from Thebes by J. Perring, Esq., and is a portion of 
a colossal statue of Thothmes III., who, according to Gardner 
Wilkinson, was the Pharaoh of Exodus, which event took place 
during his reign,in the month Epiphe, 1491 years before the 
birth of our Saviour—or just as long before that event, as, nfter 
it, Columbus set sail for another “Promised Land.” Our next 
engraving, given at the bottonr of this page, is a tatiun of 
@ magnificent vase of white marble, with faint veins. It is two 
and a half feet in height, two feet in diameter, and an inch and a 
half in thickness. It is from Shakkarah. The last engraving on 
this page is a gesontation of « curious bronze altar, for bursing 
inmeense, Tel-el-Yahoudi. The two ear-rings and a necklace, 
which we give on the opposite page, were found in a jar at Den- 


THE COLOSSAL SPE 


dara. These ornaments are made of gold leaf, similar to that 
upon which hieroglyphics are usually stamped. The name of 
Bienes (the first Pharaoh of Egypt, who reigned 2750 years 
B.C.,) is stamped upon the ear-rings, and on eight oval plates of 
the necklace. These ovals have a dotted ornament around them. 
Three pendants are attached to the necklace. They are in the 
form of baskets, ‘are beautifully executed, and will bear examina- 
tion through a magnifying glass. The gold signet ring bears the 
name of Shoofoo, the Suphis of the Greeks. Its date is 2325 
years B.C. In shape and size it resembles the smaller left hand 
oy impression corresponds with the right hand figure, 
while the larger one is a magnified representation of the inscri 

tion vs ge upon it. This remarkable piece of antiquity is in 
the highest state of preservation. It was found at Ghizeh, in a 
tomb near that excavation of Col. Vise, called Campbell’s tomb. 
It is of fine gold, and nearly equals three sovereigns in weight. 
The spoon, also represented on the next , is in the hands of 
a reclining person. Itis made of hard wood, beautifully executed, 
and designed to represent a lake with fish. The handle is fantas- 
tically carved to imitate the lotus. It was found at Shakkarah. 
The carving in ivory, also represented on the next page, is a 
beautiful specimen of taste and skill. The vase is in common 
earthen ware. Both of these specimens are from Shakkarah. 
The caricature, also represented on the opposite page, is painted 
on a fragment of limestone. It represents a lion seated upon a 
throne as a king, and a fox, as high priest, making an offe! of 
a plucked goose and afeatherfan. (Sensible and witty.) The last 
cut on the next page, represents another spoon, beautifully carved, 
representing a bouquet. The lotus is more prominent than the 


other flowers, A wooden 
or pillow, is inscribed. tea 
representation of hon on the 
and the hippopotamus- 
ed goddess, Teor, is engraved 
on the opposite limb. It would ap- 
pear that the ancient Egyptians con- 
sidered the hideous forms of these 
divinities well calculated to secure 
re by driving away the still 
more terrible creations from the 
mind. From Shakkarah. Cupping 
horn, similar to those used in the 
east at the present time. The ope- 
rator exhausts the air through a 
small hele at the pointof the horn, 
to which he applies his mouth, and 
then covers it with a small piece of 
leather which is attached to it for 
that p It was found by Dr. 
Abbott in a tomb at Shakkarah, at 
the opening of which he was pres- 
ent. To the a mind, 
these reminiscences of days so long 
buried in the tomb of antiquity are 
very 8 stive. t, once the 
tion, has long since yielded to the 
crambling tooth of time, and in her 
resent standing she seems hardly to 
ve been the mighty mistress of 
the East, but presents only the 
wreck of her former greatness. This 
land, formerly a mighty empire, the seat of a high civilization, the 
land of wonderful creations of human power, and an object of 
endless curiosity to the . inquirer, is now only a Turk- 
ish viceroyalty, scarcely a fifth part inhabited, governed by a 
acha or viceroy appointed or confirmed by the Sultan. Some 
items, which we find in the Encyclopedia Americana, culled from 
the observations of geographers, historians and travellers, given 
in connection with the curiosities delineated on this and the suc- 
ceeding page, will not be uninteresting to our readers. The king- 
dom of Egypt itself lies in North Africa, between twenty-two and 
thirty-two degrees north latitude, and twenty-seven and thirty- 
four degrees east longitude. It is bounded on the north by the 


Mediterranean Sea, on the east by the Red Sea and by Arabia, 
with which it is connected by the isthmus of Suez, on the south 
side by Nubia, and on the west by Barca and the great desert. It 
contains about 200,000 square miles, of which only about 17,000 
square miles, in the valley of the Nile (six hundred miles long, 
and from twelve to twenty-five broad), are susceptible of cultiva- 
tion. The population is differently estimated at from 2,500,000 
to 4,000,000. divide it into Egypt, Middle 
Egypt and Lower eyPt, including the fertile Delta. These are 
again divided into twelve provinces, each of which is governed by 
a bey, and which together contain about twenty-five hundred cities 
and villages. Three chains of mountains run through the coun- 
try. The Nile flows through it in a northerly direction. The cli- 
mate is in general hot, and is moderate in Lower Egypt only. 
The great heat produces the rankest vegetation, The simoom, a 
formidable south wind, which blows at intervals during the first 
fifty days after the vernal equinox, the plague and ophthalmia are 
the peculiar torments of Egypt. It has but two seasons—spring 
and summer : the latter lasts from April to November. During 


ORNAMENTAL ALTAR. 


this period, the sky is always clear, and the weather hot. In the 
spring, the nights are cool and refreshing. The greater part of 
e land is arid, and covered with burning sands; but wherever 
the waters of the Nile are conducted in canals beyond the natural 
limits of their overflow, the earth becomes fertile, and fruits thrive 
with luxuriance, The woods and marshes, rivers and plains, 
furnish a great variety of animals, including horned cattle. The 
people consist of Copts (embracing, at most, 30,000 families), 
irebe (who are the most numerous, and are divided into fellahs, 
asants, and Bedouins, the wandering tribes of the deserts), 
Turks, the ruling ple. The Mamelukes have been driven 
out of the country, and nearly exterminated. Besides these, 
are Jews, Greeks, Armenians, etc. The Egyptian generally has 
a strong, active frame, tawny complexion, gay disposition, and a 
good heart, and is not devoid of capacity. The religion is that 
of Mohammed. The prevailing language is the Arabic. At 
Cairo, the capital, resides the patriarch of the Eastern Christians. 
The inhabitants devote themselves to agriculture, the raising of 


or 


_ bees and poultry, the pre tion of rose-water and sal-ammoniac, 
the of , hemp, silk and cotton, of car- 


lass, potter’ , and carry important commerce. | 
Conttantinople is supplied with from Egypt, which, when a 
Roman province, was called the granary of Rome. Theoasting 
trade is —, Alexandria, Damietta and Suez are the 
paaest , and mach inland traffic is carried on, chiefly 
with Syria, Arabia and Western Africa. As we have said, Egypt 
was once the theatre of enterprise, civilization and science. An 
ancient astronomical observation authenticates the tradition, that, 
about 3362 B. C., the Babylonian Hermes, the hero of mythologi- 
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cal antiquity, went to Ethiopia and 
founded this state on the model of 
that to which he himself belonged. 

and Babylonians 
were the first nations enlightened 
by the Indian civilization. The or- 
ganization of Ethiopia was probably 
soon followed by the m: n of an 
Ethiopian colony to Upper Egypt, 
then nomadic, to- 
ral tribes. Subsequently, the 
tians became the third among the 
nations of antiquity, distinguished 
for a wae degree of civilization. 
‘The similarity of the inhabitants 


t received her first civilized in- 
itants from Ethiopia. This agrees 
with the Mosaic account, that, after 
the flood, the descendants of Ham 
settled in Upper Egypt. Even the 
Israelites, under Joseph, belonged 
to the Nomades, living on the -_ 
tiers, till they migrated again, under 
the conduct of Moses. Although 
Egypt had Babylon and Ethiopia 
for models, society in this oe 
made but slow advances tow: 
perfection. The general division of 
the people into itary castes, 
and the influence of the priesthood, 
checked the spirit of the Egyptians. 
Before the time of the enterprising Sesostris, they had but little 
commerce, especially by sea, and, consequently, few of the col- 
lisions with foreign nations which spring from an active trade. 
This was another reason of the slow progress of Egypt in intel- 
lectual culture. The first important impulse was received when 


GOLD SIGNET RING. 


the Egyptians were subdued by foreign nations. Previously to 
this, however, there were astronomers in the country. The Egyp- 
tian solar year contained twelve months and five re 
days, like the republican calendar of the French. The form of 
the earth was known to Egyptian scholars; solar and lunar 
eclipses were calculated ; the moon 
they regarded as another earth ; the 
fixed stars as burning torches ; sun- 
dials and water-clocks were not un- 
known among them; the immense 
ring of Osymandyas seems to have 
been used for this purpose, and the 
appear to have been acquainted wit 
the quadrant. They must, there- 
fore, have made considerable pro- 
gress in arithmetic. The arithmeti- 
cal figures (the same that we call 
Arabic) they wrote from right to 
left. overflowing of the Nile 
' rendered geometry necessary to 
. them; and their acquaintance with 
. mathematics is evident from the in- 
' struments for measuring the height 
’ of the Nile at S , Memphis, and other places on the river, 
' from their use of the water-screw, from their canals, and the 
sluices of Lake Mceris, which i a knowledge of mechan- 
ics, hydraulics and hydrostatics. The Egyptian music is the 
basis of the Hebrew, k and Roman. first musical in- 
strument—the three-stringed lyre—was in- 
vented among them by Hermes. But this 
discovery was soon secluded among the 
secrets of the priests, and further perfected 
under the mystic veil. In this circum- 
stance, and in the serious, gloomy charac- 
ter of the nation, is to be found the reason 
why music was only used at funerals and 
the lay: worship of the gods. Besides 
the above-mentioned, they had a di- 
chord, two kinds of flutes, the sistram, the 
kettle-drum, the trumpet and the triangu- 
lar lyre. Musical notation seems not to 
‘ have been known to them. Their short, 
simple songs were committed to memory. 
Their knowledge of natural history was 
confined to their native country and its 


productions. They penetrated further in 


CARVINGS IN EVORY——VASE. 


EAR-RINGS AND NECKLACE. 


chemistry and mineralogy; their metallic encaustics, their artifi- 
cial emerald, the inlaying of silver with a blue color, display sci- 
ence and skill. They probably made much progress in the art of 
healing. Every disease had its particular physician. Osiris, Isis 
and Hermes were the gods of health. The Pastophori (a class of 
priests) were the physicians. The king, as well as the lowest 
peasant, was subjected to the regimen prescribed by them. Their 
dietetics became celebrated in other countries. Care of the skin, 
a thorough cleanliness, preserved by frequent bathing, and the 
practice of circumcision, were their principal prescriptions. From 
their skill in embalming the dead, we may judge of the anatomi- 
cal knowledge of the Egyptians. Their natural philosophy was 
mystical ; they ascribed everything to the immediate operation of 
the gods: on this depended their system of magic. In the arts, 
their proficiency was various; their sculpture has an insufferable 
dryness, stiffness and uniformity; their painting was limited to 
covering stones, wood, clothes, etc., with a single color, or, at the 
most, to illuminate their hieroglyphics, variegating them with 
colors laid on without taste. The celestial planispheres on the 
ceiling of the sepulchre of Osymandyas, and the figures on the 
ancient tombs of the kings of Thebes, exhibit the utmost stretch 
of the Egyptian pencil. Their architecture is more remarkable ; 
its characteristic is solidity rather than beauty, as appears from 
their labyrinths, pyramids, obelisks, temples, mausoleums, etc. 
Their acquaintance with navigation they owed to the great Sesos- 
tris; previously, they hardly«lared trust themselves to rafts on the 
overflowing waters of the Nile ; they abhorred the sea; it was the 
Typhon which dgyoured the Nile, their national god, Osiris. 
Their first coasti e seems to have been caused by a smug- 
gling trade of nicians, and by Inachus, leading an Egyp- 
tian colony to Greece, in Pheenician vessels, 1836 B. C. It was 
confined, however, to the natives of the northern coasts. The in- 
habitants of the interior were repelled from the sea by supersti- 
tion. On the other hand, the navigation of the Nile became more 
important after it was incorporated with the public worship of 
their divinities. Sesostris the Great broke down the obstructions 
of religious prejudice. A splendid ship was consecrated to Osiris, 
and thus the co-operation of the priesthood was gained. The sue- 
cess of navigation was implored in the public prayers, and the 


AN EGYPTIAN SPOON. 


amg now committed themselves to the back of the malicious 
Typhon. Commerce was thus established, and carried on with 
various degrees of success and activity, according as the kingdom 
was more or less flourishing. It prospered most under the Ptole- 
mies. Alexandria became the first emporium ; the famous Pha- 
ros was erected; and the canal, one thousand stadia in length, 
joined the Red Sea with the Mediterranean. When Egypt became 
a Roman province, after the death of Cleopatra, it lost its previ- 
ous ¢ cial distinction. The Egyptians were particularly de- 
voted to agriculture, and their measures for promoting it were 
bold, both in contrivance and execution. On what principle they 
conducted mining may be seen from their vast undertakings, in 
which whole mountains were taken down, and the earth was washed 
from the ore by the entire rivers turned from their channels for 
this purpose. ld, silver, copper, lead, tin and iron were the 
principal metals known to them. The trade of the Egyptians 
was confined, for a long time, to the sale of their own productions 
to foreigners who visited Egypt to purchase them. In the time of 
Psammetichus, they began to export for themselves. The prin- 
cipal traffic by land was carried on by means of caravans. M - 
ures, weights and money, the chief instruments of trade, they were 
acquainted with, and a good police watched over justice. To in- 
dustry, this traffic was necessarily lucrative. Their skill in weav- 


ing and coloring supplied them with articles of exchange. These, 
however, they did not carry to as high perfection as they might 
have done. If we contemplate the ancient Egyptians in their pri- 


vate life and political character, taking into view their manners, 
customs and laws, we shall find a solution for man exities 
respectifg this peculiar people. The gloomy religion of the 
Egyptians banished gayety from their private circles. Pleasure 
was a stranger to them. They were serious, devout and supersti- 
tious, Songs; dances and sports they disliked; but they, never- 
theless, possessed a great degree of industry, good temper, polite- 
ness, and, at the same time, a vanity which promagarteed them in 
favor of whatever originated with themselves. The power of the 
Pharaohs was At their they could throw the 


grand vizier from the summit of his 
power, and raise to their own side 
the lowest of their slaves, as the his- 
tory of Joseph evinces. The spirit 
of industry inherent in the Egyptian 
was the support of public virtue, 
and the police took care that crimi- 
nals should be constantly employed. 
As early as the time of Joseph, re 
was a work-house for imprisoned 
slaves. The unsocial disposition of 
the Egyptians, and their fear of 
offending the gods by intercourse 
with strangers, checked their im- 
provement, but, at the same time, 
established their independence, their 
national character, and their nation- 
al virtues. When they were Py 
into closer contact with the Greeks, 
their industry was somewhat abated, 
so that Amasis found it necessary to 
enact a law, which obliged every 
Egyptian to report annually to the 
superior authorities his name, and 
the trade by which he obtained, or 
hoped to obtain, a subsistence. 
Disobedience to this law was pun- 
ished with death. Justice was ad- 
ministered in a strict and speed 

manner. The education of the chil- 
dren was in unison with the rest of 
the Egyptiansystem. The children 
were carefully brought up to the 
trade of the father, and instructed by their priests, in various pub- 
lic schools. Few were taught reading and writing ; yet the Egyp- 
tians were the first people who could write, that history meutions, 
after the Babylonians and Pheenicians. They wrote, at first, on 
stones and bricks; afterwards, a paper was made of papyrus, 


A CARICATURE. 


which continued to be used for two thousand years, and even after 
the invention of parchment, by the whole literary world. The 
study of antiquities and legislation, as well as the history of 
Egypt, teaches anew the great truth, that all progress in the arts 
and sciences has an intimate connection with the spirit of the politi- 
cal constitution and government of 
@ country, and the necessity of a 
careful observance of justice and 
right. We now know, that, of all 
civilized nations, the Egyptians were 
the first to observe the course of the 
stars; since Europe has become ac- 
quainted, by means of the French, 
with the sculpture and architecture 
in which the Egyptians embodied in 
stone their astronomical knowledge. 
Thus the zodiac of Denderah, now 
in Paris, and other monuments, 
show the progress which this people 
had made in astronomy. Much more 
might be said on a theme so sugges- 
tive of thought, but our limits pre- 
clude it. We would only add, that 
between thirteen and fourteen thousand dollars have been col- 
lected in New York for the purchase of Abbot’s Egyptian curiosi- 
ties, specimens of which we have given upon the two s here- 
with, the whole group of which have attracted much attention 
from the lovers of the curious and antique. 


SPOON——HEAD-DRESS-—CUPPING-HORN. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE TIME OF FLOWERS. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Beautiful is the time of flowers— 
Most beautiful to see ; 
Soft glide the rosy, light-winged hours, 
While feathered songsters in the bowers 
Carol wild melody. 


The golden plumaged birds are gay, 
The lark sings from the thorn, 

And glancing in the sunny ray, 

The humming-birds their wings display, 
Like tints of early morn! 


Where the wild woodland walks retire, 
I trace the mazy way, 

To see the day-god slow expire, 

And cap the lofty pines with fire, 
By his departing ray. 


Now shut the sweet leaves of the rose, 
Embracing each a gem’ 

Of heavenly dew— which in it glows 

Like drops of newly melted snows: 
Low droops each slender stem. 


The lily’s leaves close one by one, 
Her modest face to hide, 

Until fair nature’s sire, the sun— 

Whose wondrous pilgrimage begun— 
Comes forth in kingly pride. 


Beautiful is the time of flowers— 
The living air is balm; 
While the refreshing, gentle showers 
Fall on the green leaves of the bowers, 
As fades the twilight calm. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE AZURE GROTTO. 


BY MISS R. HAWTHORNB. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ My well-beloved Valeria, I thank the gods that I am with 
thee once again, my early friend, my only cousin.” 

So spoke a dark-eyed, brilliant Roman girl to another who em- 
braced her tenderly, 

“ My Portia did not then forget me during her long absence ?” 

“OQ, never! Among all the splendors of the court at Constan- 
tinople, amid the whisperings of my many lovers, at feast or 
banquet, or when I wreathed the altars of our gods with flowers, 
my heart ever turned to thee.” 

“And Clodius, my uncle, has he returned to Neapolis with 
thee ?” 

“He has, Valeria, and with him my brother Aurelian, thy fu- 
ture husband.” 

The delicate bloom faded from the cheek of Valeria as she 
heard these words. By a strong effort she controlled herself, and 
after a pause, she said : 

“ And Rome, how looks it now? Has all its beauty departed 
with its glory ?” 

“ Ah, my Valeria, it seems almost a deserted city. I marvel 
that Constantine should ever have desired thus to hasten its fall ! 
But from a Christian, what might not one expect ?” 

These were the days when the Roman empire, once so magnifi- 
cently powerful, was approaching its first decay. Julian was its 
emperor, an heroic prince, one formed to govern. Unfortunately, 
educated at Athens, in the schools of the philosophers, he had 
imbibed a rooted aversion to the doctrines of Christianity. Its 
votaries were no longer violently persecuted, but they were 
forced to suffer much. No difference of theirs could be decided 
by the laws, because, as he said, their religion forbade all dissen- 
sions. They were not allowed to study the elegant literature of 
the day, and they were debarred all offices of public trust. So 
that many who were Christians under Constantine, became most 
active in their sacrifices and libations to the gods, under the em- 
peror Julian. 

* And what is a Christian, my Portia ?”’ 

“The most miserable of human beings! He robs our blue 
skies of their deities—our woods and fountains of our lovely 
nymphs ; he looks gloomily upon all our earthly enjoyments ; to 
him, love is a sin, and joy a treason against his one avenging 
God, throned lonely in the heavens !” 

“O, how thou mistakest, my Portia! The Christian’s God is 
love. His smile filleth the universe with its beauty. He looketh 
patiently and compassionately down upon the errors and sorrows 
ef his children. For them he sent into the world his Son, that 
man might know a personification of goodness, That Son burst 
the dark bonds of death, that this poor dying world might trust 
that life ends not with the grave.” 

** My own Valeria, my blood runs cold to hear thee. Let me 
not think thee a convert to this most pernicious superstition !”” 

“ Thou shalt know all, my friend, when Clodius and Aurelian 
arrive.” 

In a darkened and luxurious apartment were seated the two 
fair girls, and lounging lazily, at full length, upon an opposite 
couch, was extended a handsome, but effeminate young man. It 
was Aurelian. He was type of the falling empire. Given up 
to voluptuousness and indolence, no generous emotion ever 
warmed his deadened heart. - 


“Loveliest Valeria,” he said, “ after our bridal, thou wilt reign 
the very queen of beauty, at the court.” 

Valeria rose. 

**O, never, Aurelian, shalt thou see that day dawn. I love 
thee not. I never loved thee.” 

Aurelian absolutely eat erect with surprise. 

“Per Baccio, but thou art mad, fair cousin! It would serve 
thee but well, that I should punish thy maidenly caprice, by swear- 
ing that I will have none of thee, but that wonld be too cruel,” 
simpered the coxegmb, as he sank slowly back upon the soft 
cushions, 

“ Aurelian, deceive not thyself. No force shall ever compel 
me to be thine! I love thee not.” 

“ But thou wilt love me when we are wed,” he answered, with 
lazy eyes, half-closed. 

“T love another.” 

“ That matters not. * Thou wilt forget, like all thy sex.” + 

“ Aurelian, I am a Christian !” 

At this announcement, even his selfish apathy for a moment 
gave way. 

“The gods forbid,” he cried. ‘Thou couldst not stoop so low 
as to hold commune with that accursed sect !—but I am wrong to 
be so moved,” he added ; “‘ what matters the fancied faith of a 
weak girl, like thee? I like thy beauty, well; thy broad lands, 
better—mine thou must be. But I will hence to Clodius, and tell 
him all, that he may take some measure to subdue thy stubborn 
spirit.” 

He sauntered from the room. Valeria sunk into the arms of 
Portia, and both wept bitterly. 


The magnificent palace of Clodius was situated in that part of 
Naples that commands a full view of its enchanting bay. Those 
grounds, that form now the most charming public garden in 
the world, the “ Villa Reale,” were once his own. No words can 
picture its present loveliness, and we can easily believe, that in 
the days of Roman luxury, its attractions must have been mate- 
rially enhanced by many a wondrous work of sculptured art. 

In those moonlit gardens, Valeria had often wandered with her 
dear lover, Appius. He was a youth of noble blood, of splendid 
abilities, and his possessions had been large. But he was a Chris- 
tian, and he would not deny his faith, so that, when his cousin, 
on some puerile plea, contended against him for his inheritance, 
the unjust ministers of the law gladly wrested all from him—all 
which could constitute wealth ; a small estate remained to him. 


And from the lips of her lover had Valeria listened to all the 
lovely truths taught by our Saviour, until, like him, she was will- 
ing, if duty called, to sacrifice all earthly pomp and pride at the 
foot of the cross. 

Valeria was early left, a wealthy orp the sole care and 
guardianship of her uncle Clodius. He possessed all the hard 
relentlessness of the old Roman character, with none of its re- 
deeming grandeur of spirit. He was as selfish as his son. He 
had endeavored to seclude Valeria from the eyes of the world, 
but true love will find its way through bolts and bars. 

Portia had accompanied him on his recent visit at Constanti- 
nople, but not being willing to expose Valeria to the admiration 
and homage of the young nobles at the court, he left her at 
Neapolis. Little did the avaricious old senator think that Cupid 
himself could not have demanded more of him. 

When the agreeable Aurelian communicated to him the ex- 
pressed determination of Valeria, no words could give adequate 
expression to his wrath. Valeria was ordered to a distant apart- 
ment of the palace, there to be kept under lock and key, and her 
door guarded night and day, by two old slaves, whom Clodius 
had owned from infancy, and whom he believed devoted to his 
interests. 


CHAPTER II. 


Some weeks had passed, but Valeria’s constancy of purpose 
had in no manner abated. Her cheek was pale, and her sweet 
eyes somewhat dim, but her heart was filled with peace and a sol- 
emn faith in God. 

She was pacing her apartment, late one evening, when she 
heard a gentle tap at the door. 

“Enter, if thou wilt,” she said. 

The dark, wrinkled face of old Drusus her nightly jailor pre- 
sented itself. 

“Lady, may I speak with thee one moment ?” 

“Surely, good Drusus. The sound of any human voice comes 
sweetly to my ear.” 

“ Dear lady, my heart has grieved for thy sorrows. Thy good 
father was the kindest friend and protector of my youth, ever in- 
terposing between me and the wrath of my master Clodius. I do 
not forget. I can aid thee, and I will if thy heart does not fail 
thee, for fear.” 

“Wilt thou indeed rescue me, and how 4 

“ Ask me not, for all is not yet prepared, but if I say that thy 
fond lover will assist me, will not that be to thee a sufficient as- 
surance of our ultimate success 1” 

Valeria’s heart bounded with joy. She could not speak, but 
extended her hand to Drusus, who kissed it humbly and then 
withdrew. 

Yet many days went over, and the hopes of Valeria faded as 
she found herself nightly guarded by another old slave, and was 
told that Drusus had been seized with sudden illness. She was 
very lonely. Portia had been sent away to Rome, for Clodius 
feared her deep attachment to her friend. 

At last, Drusus again appeared. 


“Now, dearest lady, prepare to depart with me to-morrow 
night. When all are hushed in slumber, I will guide thee forth. 
A bark will await thee. A minister of thy faith will unite thee to 
thy lover, and thou canst seek with him the shores of Greece, and 
happier days. Stay—behold this greeting sent by Appius to 
thee.” 

Valeria was well-nigh overwhelmed with wonder and emo- 
tion, but as she read the tender words of her beloved Appius, she 
felt nerved to bear all dangers for his sake. 

“ But, Drusus, what will be thy fate ?” 

“T am to accompany thee, kind lady.” 

The lovely Italian sunset faded from the sky and the moon was 
shining with dazzling brightness, when Valeria completed her 
preparations for escape, by concealing ‘about her person her jew- 
els, many of which were of exceeding value. At midnight Dru- 
sus appeared. She followed him in silence, along the silent cor- 
ridors, through the tranquil gardens, to the seashore. Appius 
received her in his arms with transport. Under those quiet skies, 
a holy priest, the apostolic Theodosius, in few, but solemn words | 
united them forever. He invoked a blessing upon them, and de- 
parted. 

“Now, my beloved one, we must hasten.” 

** But I see no bark !” 

“Look once again.” 

“T behold nothing but that light, frail canoe, my Appius!” 

“Yet thou wilt trust thyself within it, for the love of me, my 
dear one.” 

They entered. Appius and Drusus plied manfully the oars. 
They left those fair shores far behind, but as the hours passed on 
in the distance, a swift bark is seen, rapidly coming down upon 
them. Their flight had been discovered. 

“ Praise to the gods who yield these unworthy fugitives to our 
pursuit,” shouted Clodius, and even Aurelian became excited by 
the chase. 

They neared the island of Capri. A moment more and the Chris- 
tian lovers must be re-taken, when they disappeared before the be- 
wildered eycs of their pursuers! As at that point, the island 
rises in rocks of almost perpendicular abruptness from the sea, it 
seemed impossible that they could have effected a landing. Clo- 
dius, however, remained for three days on the island, searching 
every part of it, but he made no discovery, and concluding that 
the sea had swallowed them, he returned to Neapolis, his hard 
heart scarcely regretting the fate of one so young and lovely, in 
his joy at seizing on Valeria’s rich inheritance. 

And where was she? Had angels already claimed one so like 
themselves, for their companion? Ah,no! Our fair Valeria was 
passing her first bridal days amidst perhaps the most enchanting 
scenes ever witnessed by newly wedded eyes. I hardly can de- 
scribe the spot, although in days long since departed, I gazed 
wonderingly upon its beauties, actually bewildered by its splendid 
coruscations. 

As you sail by the island of Capri, at the distance of more than 
a mile from ‘any practicable landing-place, you see a low and 
narrow aperture at the foot of a rock. At a little distance it 
seems as if a bird only could find an entrance there. The waves 
dash over it every other moment. On a stormy day it is not vis- 
ible. You lie down with a companion in a fairy-like canoe; the 
boatman kneels ; you take advantage of a retiring wave, and lo! 
you enter the now far-famed Azure Grotto! No Arabian tale of 
enchantment ever shadowed forth a scene so dazzling. Above, 
below, around you, the light is magical. Take millions on mil- 
lions of sapphires and turquoises, condense them all, and you 
may form some idea of the effect produced by the rays of the 
sun and the reflection of the brilliant Italian skies, cast through 
that narrow aperture within the grotto. 


After your eyes become accustomed to this light, the simpen- 
dous ceiling of this gigantic bath is discoverable, richly studded 
with stalactites, and assuming, in consequence of the reflection of 
the transparent blue water, exactly the same hue. This cavern 
contains broken steps leading to a subterraneous passage, the 
length of which is now unknown—owing to an impediment 
formed by broken earth and stones. This passage probably com- 
municated with one of the villas of Tiberius, as it is well known 
this remorseless emperor passed most of his last years on this de- 
licious island, abandoned to every vice. 

Old Drusus, being one day alone upon a fishing expedition, had 
discovered this wonderful spot. With the natural craftiness of 
his race, he had mentioned it to no one, as he thought it might 
one day be s useful retreat for himself, foreseeing a more cruel 
master than Clodius in the young Aurelian. Feigning illness, he, 
in concert with Appius had stored the grotto with abundant 
torches—for, of course, the glory of the grotto fades with the day 
—and with provisions sufficient for many days. You may be 
sure the most delicious fruits were there, and that no bridal bow- 
er was ever hung with fairer garlands of flowers. Afterwards 
they fled to Greece. 

When in his youth the brave, but bigoted Julian was slain— 
when the seven months’ reign of Jovian was over—Valentinian 
ascended the throne, Christianity was never persécuted more. 
In the light of these happier days, they returned to Italy— 
and in their restored worldly possessions,—in the example of 
their lovely and virtuous lives, and in their perfect domestic hap- 
piness, our Christian lovers exhibited a striking illustration of 
the Trromen or Farra. 


ie with ut Ger one day be on 
friends, and to live with our friends as if they might become our 
enemies, is neither according to the nature of hatred, nor in ac- 
cordance with the rules of friendship. It is not a moral, but 


really a political maxim.—Du Coeur. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE DOUBLE ELOPEMENT. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


Iw a large, square, old-fashioned house,—such as our fathers 
used to build when solidity was more sought after than utility,— 
lived Philip Manson and his sister, Esther. Philip had reached 
the mature age of forty, and Bsther was close to him. Still, each 
had pursued a solitary pathway through life, seeking no compan- 
ionship save that of the other, till there was reason to believe 
that they would continue to follow the same course till in the ful- 
ness of time they were gathered into the family tomb—the recep- 
tacle of many generations of the Manson family. There was the 
more reason to think so, since they took care to commend an un- 
married life, not only by example but by precept. 

“No,” said Philip, when assailed on this subject by a match- 
making lady ; ‘‘ marrying may be very good for some people, but 
I could not bear to have my habits broken in upon, and my whole 
house turned topsy-turvy by the introduction of a wife.” 

“ Bat by-and-by, when you grow older, you will feel the need 
of a wife more than at present.” 

“No,” said Philip, conclusively, “I have a sister who is de- 
voted to me, and while she lives I shall need no other.” 

As for Miss Esther, she often declared that she never would 
make a slave of herself for any man living. If other women were 
foolish enough to give up their independence, and tie themselves 
to a man, for no other earthly purposes than to burthen them- 
selves with cares and toil from morning till night, she was sure 
she had no objection. For her own part she was wiser. Her 
brother and she had always lived together peaceably and happily, 
and she did not think she could make any change for the better. 

Of course, it was insinuated by those whose opinions differed 
widely from Miss Esther’s, that in adopting this opinion she was 
only making a virtue of necessity, and that it was best to be con- 
tented with one’s lot, provided there was no chance of improving 
it. But Esther did not hear these remarks, and so was not dis- 
turbed by them. She continued to live in the old house with her 
brother. They kept no domestic, since Esther rather plumed 
herself upon her housekeeping qualities, and there was really but 
little to do. So as her brother was usually absent during the day, 
she was left for the most part to the companionship of her own 
thoughts, unless some neighbor chanced to call in—a thing, by 
the way, of rather rare occurrence, since most of the neighbors 
had large families of their own, which necessarily confined them 
at home. 

Early one afternoon, just after Esther Manson had completed 
her task of clearing away the dinner dishes, and storing them 
away in the cupboard after a thorough washing, she was startled 
by a rap at the door. 

Somewhat surprised by a caller at this unusual hour, she an- 
swered the summons. She was a little apprehensive that it was 
a neighbor who had of late proved very troublesome from her 
habit of borrowing articles, and owing, it is to be presumed, to an 
habitual forgetfulness, neglecting to return them. 

“T hope,” she mused, “that if it is Mrs. Bailey, she will be 
wanting to borrow something that I have not got.” 

She opened the door; but no Mrs. Bailey presented herself to 
her expecting gaze—a gentleman of forty-five, carefully, nay ele- 
gantly dressed, stood before her. 

“I beg your pardon for intruding, madam,” said he, as he no- 
ticed Esther’s look of surprise; “‘ but can you direct me to the 
house of the late Mr. Wellfleet? Ihave heard it was for sale, 
and from the description I have heard of it, jadge it will suit me.” 

“It is the next house on the left, sir,” answered Esther, who 
had had time, while the gentleman was speaking, to examine his 
appearance, which did not fail to impress her favorably. 

“ Thank you for the information. I trast you will pardon the 
trouble I have occasioned you,” replied the gentleman, bowing. 

“Not the least trouble in the world,” replied Esther, & little 
fluttered by a deference to which she had not been accustomed. 

Two days afterwards, Esther heard that Mr. Wellfleet’s estate 
had been purchased by a stranger, named Bigelow. She at once 
conjectured and rightly, that this was the same with her visitor. 
A few days elapsed, and Esther Manson received another visit 
from the same gentleman. 

“1 have.a favor to ask of you, Miss Manson,” he commenced 
(it seems he had ascertained her name). “Iam aware that our 
slight acquaintance will hardly justify it, but I trust time will re- 
move this objection. You must know,” he added, smiling, “that 
I am a bachelor, dependent in many respects upon my house- 
keeper, who, though a good woman in her way, I am afraid is 
not reliable in matters of taste. As my furniture has arrived, 
but has not yet been arranged, I would esteem it a real service if 
you would give me your opinion in some little matters respecting 
its proper disposition. My carriage is at the door, ready to carry 

over.” 


er Bat,” said Esther, a little hesitatingly, “Ido not claim to 
have much taste. I fear I should prove no more reliable in that 
respect than your housekeeper.” 

“T have but to look around me,” said Mr. Bigelow, politely, 
“to be fully satisfied upon that point.” 

Esther’s cheek flushed with pleasure at this compliment, and 
she made pteparationsito comply with her new visitor’s request. 
It was not without a little consciousness of the singularity of 
her position, that Esther found herself riding by the side of a 
gentleman with whom she had scarcely exchanged half a dosen 
words in the course of her life. The distance, however, was but 
short, and she had little time for reflection. On arriving at her 
place of destination, she found the chief part of the business ac- 


complished. The furniture, which, by the way, was new and 
handsome, had been arranged in the rooms afteg,a fashion, but 
Esther was able to point out several changes for the better, with 
all of which Mr. Bigelow professed himself delighted ; he, more- 
over, asked her advice as to the proper place in which to hang 
several fine pictures that he had picked up in the course of his 
European travels. This was accorded with some hesitation. 


Mr. Bigelow would not be satisfied without showing his new- 
found acquaintance all over the house, from kitchen to garret. 
When all was completed, he overpowered her with protestations 
of gratitude for her kind service, and landed her at her own door 
just five minutes before her brother came in. Esther was rather 
glad of this, as she was a little suspicious that her brother would 
consider her adventure rather a Quixotic one. 

To avoid comment, she did not even inform Philip that she 
had ever met Mr. Bigelow. He took frequent opportunities to 
call upon her, on some slight pretext or other, but it always 
chanced to be at a time when her brother was absent. 

“I wonder,” said Philip, carelessly, as he sat by the fire one 
evening, “ whether Mr. Bigelow will not be looking out for a wife 
before long ?” 

“I—I don’t know,” said Esther, and in her embarrassment 
dropping half-a-dozen stitches from the stocking which she held 
in her hand. 

“Not that I approve of marriage—at least, in my own case,” 
said Philip, not noticing this little demonstration, “ but it may be 
different with Mr. Bigelow. He has no sister to superintend his 
establishment. I don’t know, however, whether there is anybody 
likely to suit him in this village. Let me see—there is Miss 
Preston; she might do.” 

**No, I don’t think she would suit him at all!” said Esther, 
with a spirit which considerably surprised her brother. “She 
knows very little about housekeeping.” 

“Why, I thought you and Miss Preston were friends,” said 
Philip, a little puzzled. 

“Well, so we are,” returned Esther, in her usual tone, “ but I— 
I hardly think she would suit Mr. Bigelow.” 

“Perhaps not,” he rejoined, and so the conversation ended. 

From the conversation which we have recorded above, the 
reader will obtain some insight into the character of Esther’s feel- 
ings towards Mr. Bigelow. She would hardly confess it to her- 
self, but, as a matter of fact, her ideas of marriage had suffered a 
material change within a brief period. 

Meanwhile the gentleman continued his visits. Oftentimes he 
would ask to see the bed of flowers on which Esther rather prided 
herself, and sometimes he would petition for seeds, being very 
fond of flowers, as he said, and very anxious to introduce them 
in his own garden. 

On one of these @ecasions, Mr. Bigelow, after a little visible 
embarrassment, said, hesitatingly : 

“T would like to ask your advice, Miss Esther, on rather a del- 
icate subject, and one of great importance to myself. There is 
one thing I wish to secure to make my establishment complete, 
but I hardly know in what manner to ask for it.” 

“ What is it you refer to?” asked Esther, unsuspiciously. 

“ A wife,” was the significant reply. 

Instantly a deep crimson flushed Esther’s cheeks. She did not 
trust herself to speak. 

“‘ Need I say that you are the one whom of all others I would 
seek to place in that position ?” 

He took her unresisting hand and kissed it with all the gallan- 
try of a young lover. 

“ But what will my brother say ?” inquired ether, when she 
found voice to speak. 

“What should he say? You are your own mistress, sarely.” 

“ Yes, but he is always ridiculing the idea of marriage, and I 
couldn’t venture to tell him.” 

“ No need of it. Let’s ran away to New York and get mar- 
ried. You know,” he added gaily, “we are both young and ro- 
mantic, and it would be quite in character.” 

Esther at first objected, but when she came to consider that in 
this way she would be relieved of a great portion of the embar- 
rassment which such a step would naturally bring with it, she 
consented, and that day week was appointed for the departure. She 
required this time to make preparations. 

Meanwhile, if Esther had not been so exclusively occupied with 
her own affairs, she might have noticed that a change had come 
over Philip. He was often absent evenings, and when at home 
was more silent and abstracted than his wont. The former she 
readily attributed to the cause which he assigned, namely, a pres- 
sure of business. The latter she did not observe, her mind being 


r pre-oceupied. We, who are in the secret, may take the liberty of 


following him on one of his business calls. It was at a neat cottage, 
from whose front door dangled an immense knocker, that Philip 
Manson knocked. The door was opened by the same Miss Pres- 
ton who, some months before, he thought “might do” for Mr. 
Bigelow. 

“* Good evening, Maria,” was his salutation as he entered. Af- 
ter a brief conversation about the weather, the crops and other 
standard topics, which however trivial they may seem, could 
hardly be dispensed with, he began to show signs of embarrass- 
ment, and finally ejaculated : 

“ Maria—Miss Preston—I mean Maria, what are your opinions 
about marriage t” 

“ Why,” said she, “I hardly know. I—I don’t think I have 
given much consideration to the subject.” 

“ Because,” continued Philip, “I find my opinions have suffer- 
ed a great change on this point. There was atime when I thought 
it unwise, but now if I could get a good wife, such as you, for ex- 
ample, I should be inclined to try it.” 


“O, lor, Mr. Manson,” said Miss Preston, in some perturba- 
tion, “ how you talk !” 

Five minutes afterwards Miss Preston had accepted the proposal 
of Philip, and the two were, to all intents and purposes, engaged. 

“ The only thing I think of,” said the gentleman, after a pause, 
“is, that my sister Esther is a decided enemy to marriages, and I 
hardly dare to tell her that Iam about to marry. If we only go 
away and have the ceremony performed it would be ~pleasanter.” 

“Suppose we go to New York,” suggested the bride-elect. 

“ A good idea. We'll go. When can you be ready ?” 

“Next Monday morning.” 

So next Monday morning was agreed upon. It so happened 
that Esther was to start on Monday afternoon for the same place, 
with the same purpose in view—but of this coincidence neither 
party was aware. 

The reader will please go forward a week. By this time the 
respective parties have reached New York, been united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony, and are now legally husband and wife. 
They were located at hotels situated on the same street, and even 
on the same side of the way, but were far from being aware of the 
propinquity. On the morning succeeding the two marriages, for 
by a singular chance they happened on the same day, Mr. Bigelow 
and Esther started out for a walk down street. It so happened 
that Philip and his wife were at the same moment walking up 
street. The natural consequence was that the two parties met. 

“ Good Heavens! my sister!” exclaimed Philip. 

“ Merciful goodness ! my brother!” returned Esther. 

“ What brings you here With Mr. Bigelow ?” 

“ Nay, how happens it that you are here with Miss Preston ?” 

“ Miss Preston is now my wife!” 

“ And Mr. Bigelow is my husband !” 

“ But I thought you were opposed to matrimony.” 

“ And I supposed you were equally so.” 

“ My friends,” interposed Mr. Bigelow, “this is a day of sur- 
prises—but I trust of such a nature that we shall all be made the 
happier thereby. My regret, Mr. Manson, at robbing you of your 
housekeeper is quite dissipated by the knowledge that you have 
so soon supplied her place.” 

The sensation excited in the village by the return of the two 
brides with their respective husbands may be better imagined than 
described. It gives us pleasure to state that neither Philip nor 
his sister ever had occasion to regret Tuz DousLe ELOPEMENT. 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
hibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.] 


APRIL TWENTY-THIRD. 
1616.—William Shakspeare died on his fifty-second birthday. 
1616.—Miguel Cervantes,author of Don Quixote, died, aged 69. 
1813.—Hon. Stephen A. Douglas born. 
1850.—William Wordsworth, English poet, died at Rydal 


Mount, aged 80. 
APRIL TWENTY-FOURTH. 


1704.—Boston News-Letter, first American newspaper, com- 
menced by John Campbell. 

1731.—Daniel DeFoe, author of Robinson Crusoe, died,aged 70. 

1789.—Washington arrived in New York for inauguration as 


President. 
APRIL TWENTY-FIFTH. 


1595.—Tasso, the famed Italian poet, died at Rome, aged 51. 

1795.—Warren Hastings acquitted by English Court of Peers, 
after a seven years’ trial. 

1800.—William Cowper, a distinguished English poet, died, 
aged 69. 

1814.—British invaders evacuated Castine, Me., after shameful 
atrocities. 

APRIL TWENTY-SIXTH. 

1711.—David Hume, the historian, born at Edinburgh. 

1730.—First services in Old South Church, Boston. 

1775.—Josiah Quincy, the colonial patriot, died, aged 31. 

1776.—Destruction of Danbury, by the British under Tryon: 

1794.—Courtrai captured from the Austrians by the French 


under Souham. 
APRIL TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


1509.—Henry VII. of England, died. 

1791.—S. F. B. Morse, inventor of the telegraph, born. 

1806.—Kossuth born in Hungary. 

1813.—York, on Lake Ontario, captured by the Americans— 
General Pike killed. 

1825.—Corner-stone of Faneuil Hall Market laid. 


APRIL TWENTY-BIGHTH. 
1400.—Geoffry Chaucer, “father of English poets,” died, 
72. 
niet expedition, under Sir William Phips, sailed 
for Port Royal. 
1834.—Mr. Webster’s U.S. Bank resolution passed U.S. Senate. 
1836.—Russian government re-established in Poland. 


APRIL TWENTY-NINTH. 
1652.—Great solar eclipse darkened England at noonday. 
1793.—Count D’Estaing, commander of French fleet in the 
American Revolution, guillotined at Paris. 

1822.—Sir Isaac Heard, “garter king” of English Herald’s 
College, died, aged 91. 

1842.—Teacher of Farm School aad twenty scholars 
drowned in Boston harbor. 
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HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Harrisburg, the capital of the State of Pennsylvania, of which 
we give a view above, is one hundred and seven miles northwest 
of Philadelphia, and two hundred and fifty-six miles south of 
Pittsburg. It lies three hundred and ten feet above tide-water. 
This is one of the handsomest cities in the United States, and it 
is deficient in nothing calculated to render it so. It lies ona 
broad, alluvial flat, some twenty feet above the flow of the river, 
which gracefully winds around its western shores. The river is 
here again divided into several beautiful islands, overgrown with 
a profusion of stately trees and rich, wild foliage, which are re- 
flected upon its clear, unroffied surface. Two splendid bridges 
hang over it—one to accommodate the passage of horses and ve- 
hicles, the other for the Cumberland Valley Railroad, running to 
Chambersburg, in Franklin county. Both these bridges are over 
a mile in length, and are unsurpassed for their strength and archi- 
tectural proportions. Some eight miles north, the bold outline of 
the Kittatinny Mcuntain are seen, traversing this portion of the 
State in an easterly and westerly direction—leaving abrupt, wild 
and lofty coves along the Susquehanna. In connection with the 
representation of the city of Harrisburg, we give below a view 
of the identical tree to which John Harris, after whom the city 
of Harrisburg is named, was tied by the Indians. This first John 
Harms is said to have been a native of Yorkshire, England. He 
was a middle-aged man when he emigrated to America, and sct- 
tled in Philadelphia; he was there married to Esther Say, an 
English lady. They first 
moved to Chester coun- 
ty, and afterward near 
to the mouth of Conoy 
Creek, on the Susque- 
harna, and finally to the 

mt site of Harris- 

. At this place was 
born his son, John Har- 
ris, about the year 1726, 
the founder of Harris- 
burg, and who, it is said, 
was the first white child 
born in Pennsylvunia, 
west of the Concwago 
Hills. The Indians who 
resided in the neighbor- 
hood, were of the “ Six 
Nations,” and it is said 
that at one time, by fir- 
ing @ gun, six or seven 
hundred warriors could 
be assembled at the pres- 
ent site of Harrixsburg— 
the Indian village was 
then called Peixton. 
John Harris fixed his 
habitation on the bank 
of the river, and traded 
extensively with the In- 
dians for furs, that were 
transported by horses to 
Philadelphia. On one 
eccasion, a band of In- 
dians, who had been to 
the east on a trading 
expedition, came to his 
house and asked for rum. 
Seeing that they were 
already intoxicated, he 
feared mischief if he 


a mublbe 
stamp of which still re- 
mains, and can be scen 
in the sketch herewith ), 


VIEW CF THE CITY OF HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


with the intention of burning him. A party of friendly Indians 
happened to come in view of the tree, from the opposite side, and 
rescued him. The mulberry stump, now standing, is ten feet in 
height, and eleven feet six inches in circumference. John Harris 
died in 1748, and was buried within the enclosure at the foot of 
the mulberry stump. But how different is the Harrisburg of to- 
day from the little village, laid out as the shire-town of 1785. It 
has already become the centre of an extensive and lucrative 
trade, and is closely eonnected by lines of railroad communica- 
tion with Philadelphia on the east, and with Pittsburg on the 
west. It is brought into connection with a great portion of the 
State, as well as ot the adjoining States, and of the West by the 
Pennsylvania Canal, with its various branches. The State House 
at Harrisburg is a building of imposing appearance, having the 
advantage of a fine situation in the most elevated part of the city, 
facing towards the river, to which the ground gradually descends. 
The edifice consists of a main building, and two wings that were 
intended to be connected with the centre by walls, and are so 
placed that their porticoes are all in a range upon the front. The 
main building is one hundred and eighty feet front by eighty feet 
deep, and two stories high. The chambers of the legislature 
are in the lower story, and the upper is appropriated to the gov- 
ernor’s room, and two rooms for the State Library, that contains 
about 10,000 volumes. The wings are appropriated to the public 
offices. - The front of the main building is decorated with a circu- 
lar portico of six Ionic columns, four feet in diameter and thirty- 


six feet high. The edifice is surmounted hy a beautiful dome, 
the top of which is one hundred and eight feet from the ground. 
From the la is presented one of the finest prospects in the 
State. The other public edifices are the Court House, formerly 
occupied as a State House; the Masonic Hall, which is a large 
and handsome building ; two banks ; the new Penitentiary, which 
is one of the most substantial and elegant buildings in the State 
built in the style of a Norman castle; the Lancasterian School 
House, a large two-story brick edifice, erected by the State; and 
several handsome church edifices. Of religious denominations in 
Harrisburg there are the Lutheran, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
German Reformed, Methodist, Baptist, Unitarian, and Roman 
Catholic. There is an aqueduct for supplying the city with water 
from the Susquehanna River, called the Mount y fo Water- 
works. The water is forced into the reservoir by a steam engine, 
and distributed over the town in iron pipes. The reservoir is on 
a hill north of the capital, ninety feet above the river, and will 
contain 1,532,195 gallons. These works cost about $120,U00. 


A WONDERFUL CLOCK. 

A Mr. Collings, silversmith of Gloucestershire, England, has 
invented a most ingenious piece of mechanism—an eight day 
clock, with dead beat escapement maintaining power, which 
chimes the quarters, plays sixteen tunes, plays three tunes in 
twelve hours, or will play at any time requi The hands go 
round as follows. One, once a minute ; one, once an hour; one, 
once a week; one, once 
a month; one, once a 
year. It also shows the 
moon’s age, the time of 
rising setting of the 
sun, the time of high 
and low water, half ebb 


and half flood; and by 
a beautiful contrivance, 
there is a part that rep- 


resents the water, which 


rises and lifting the ships 


at high-water tide as if it 


were in motion, and as 


it recedes, leaves these 


little automaton ships 


dry on the sands. {t 
a hour of the 
ay, day of the week 
day of the month, and 
month of the year. In 
the day of the month 
there is a provision made 
for the long and short 
months. It shows the 
twelve signs of the zo- 
diac ; it strikes or not, 
chimes as you wish it; 
it has the equation table, 
the d.fference 
of cl and sun every 
day in the year. Eve 
portion of the clock 
of beautiful workman- 
ship, and performs most 
accurately the many dif- 
ferent objects which are 
called into action by the 
ingenious proprietor and 
inventor, who is most 
willing to describe all 
its various achievements 
to any one who may feel 
a pleasure in paying him 
a visit. This piece o 
mechanism is a wonder- 
ful specimen of artistic 
skill.—Zondon Globe. 
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present below, runzing quietly along to the edge of a rocky 


TReVERENCE MY SANCTUARY 
} 
| | 
” VIEW OF ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, DOWNINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 
ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, DOWNINGTON, PA. ' FALLS OF TOCCOA. 
St. James’s Church, a view of which -we present above, was Georgia, among all the States of the South, is noted for her 


built ten years ago, and though now inconveniently small, was | numerous beautiful rivers, and sparkling cascades and waterfalls. 


then thought quite la: 


enough. The first rector was Rev. W. | Of these, Toccoa, a small and simple stream, affords one of the 


A. White, a native of New England; the next was Rev. Sam- | most beautiful falls in the State, an illustration of which we 


uel Hasleburst ; and the 
resent rector has now 
mn in this quiet 
nearly seven years. The 
rectory was a Masonic 
Hall, the use of which, 
for that purpose, was dis- 
continned some fifteen 
aay ago. It has since 
oceupied by various 
tenants, until last year, 
when the vestry of St. 
James’s Church, aided 


by the le here, and 
Kindred Hberal spirits 
elsewhere, purchased, re- 
converted it 
nto a dwelling - house. 
As the hall was in the 
second story, the rector- 
dwelling seems to 
larger than the church— 
a fault that will soon be 
corrected, however, by 
the enlargement of the 
latter. The site is pleas- 
ant, the scenery beauti- 
ful, the intel- 
ligent, and Downingcon 
is altogether one of the 
pleasantest villages in 
the country. The local- 
ity of the church, which 
we have here represent- 
ed, its general appear- 
ance, and the surround- 
ings, strongly remind 
one of the quiet and 
beautiful stractures, of 
the same nature, in the 
rural districts of Eng- 
land. Let such graceful 
and simple temples be 
multiplied, and goodly 
shall be their influence. 
To worship in all the 
“ beauty of holiness,” it 
seems to us to be neces- 
sary to be in some de- 
gree removed from the 
noise and bustle of me- 
tropolitan ‘life, from the 
busy haunts of com- 
merce, and to be sur- 
rounded by the simple, 
but suggestive scenery 
of the ree “The 
groves were God 
temples,” and the first 
prayer uttered by man 
was breathed to his Cre- 
ator among the olive 
trees of Eden. The se- 
questered scenery of na- 
ture must ever be fitted 
to awaken and develop 
a devotional spirit. 


THE FALLS OF TOCCOA, GEORGIA. 


recipice, and leaping with one graceful bound to the valley be- 
ow, a distance of two hundred feet, and then pursuing its silent 
path as quietly and gracefully as before. A legend is connected 
with this fall, or with the perpendicular rock over which the water 
rushes, of tragical im- 

rt, pertaining to the 

istory of the primeval 


inhabitants of the wilder- 


ness. Two of the tribes 
that inhabited this re- 
gion, had been for years 
on the most peaceful 
terms, but some causes 
of jealousy occurring, 
which the spirit of the 
red men would not allow 
to be quietly settled, a 
war ensued. A maiden 
belonging to the aggres- 
sive tribe, had a lover 
among the chiefs of their 
opponents. This chief 
was in command of a 
arty encamped at the 
ase of the falls. The 
maiden knowing that a 
party of her tribe were 
determined to attack 
them in the night, vol- 
unteered to guide them 
to the place of encamp- 
ment, which they, un- 
suspectingly, permitted, 
and following her were 
led to the edge of the 
rock, whence they were 
dashed to atoms on the 
rocks below. But not 
only is Georgia rich in 
beautiful rivers, streams 
and cascades, its forests 
afford an abundant sup- 
ply of fine timber, con- 
sisting chiefly of pine, 
oak, hickory, mulberry 
and cedar. Melons grow 
here in great perfection, 
and figs are common. 
Oranges, limes, citrons, 
pears, peaches, and a 
few other fruits of mild 
climates, are also culti- 
vated. A part of the 
soil is well-suited to the 
grape vine. The climate 
is more mild than in the 
same latitude on the 
Mississippi River. The 
mercury in summer rises 
to ninety degrees, and 
sometimes as high as 
ninety-six, or even one 
hundred. The north- 
western part of the State 
is mountainous, and it 
abounds in sublime and 
picturesque scenery. Its 
staple productions are 
cotton, rice and tobacco, 
and furnish the commer- 
cial basis of the State. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MY SWEET FRIEND. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


A flush is on the withering leaf, 
A sigh in forest drear, 

A quivering of their summer-fires 
Mid autumn’s grasp severe,— 

A kindling up of hopes and fears,— 
A struggle, and a strife,— 

As when some gorgeous bannered host 
Contends in vain for life — 

And thou, upon the scene wouldst gaze, 
With calm and earnest brow; 

O, dweller midst unfading groves! 
Mark’st thou our earth-change now? 


Warm heart and true! there’s none like thee 
Left in our rified bowers, 

And mournfully we miss thee now 
Amid these smitten flowers. 

We miss thy smile, thy balmy kiss 
At early morning’s prime,— 

Thy loved and dovelike tones that blent 
With evening’s dulcet chime.— 

Speak, speak again! those holy words 
Of faith and love restore! 

Is it thy sigh that swells our own 
For what returns no more? 


There are fragrant blossoms strewed around 
Thy lowly resting-place,— 

And on thy pillow shall they bloom 
Till frost destroy their race,— 

And deep in many 4 loving heart 
Thy cherished image rest, 

Till Memory in her halls be dead, 
And life-blood in the breast.— 

Forgive us, sister of the skies, 
That we recall thee thus,— 

And dare through trembling tears to ask, 
Dost thou remember us? 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE TRAITOR’S DOOM. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE, 


Nor far from the city of Avignon, in the south of France, the 
Rhone flows on in beauty and gladness to the waters of the Med- 
iterranean. Mountains and rocky heights rise all around, ascend- 
ing boldly from the water, far on high. Among these frowning 
precipices the river flows in its swift torrent, and its rushing 
waves beat furiously against the rocky borders. It is a sublime 
sight to stand on the summit of one of these mighty rocks, from 
which the eye, glancing around, may behold some of the grandest 
scenes in nature. Beneath is the arrowy Rhone, upon whose sur- 
face lie boats and rafts, borne swiftly onward by the tide. Above 
is the deep blue sky of southern France, in which few clouds are 
seen to intercept the rays of the sun. All around are the grandly 
rising heights, not harsh, not barren, but clothed in a pleasing 
robe of luxuriant vegetation. Palm trees, olives and oranges 
arise upon the sloping declivities, and they are seen far away, 
rising upon the tops of distant mountains, waving in the breeze. 

Lovely valleys lie around—plains through which murmur a 
thousand streamlets as they roll on, gladly, gushingly, to mingle 
with the waters of the Rhone; as they roll on amid shadowy 
groves and green vineyards, shedding around blessings and pleas- 


ant influences, giving life and beauty to the flowing plain, and 
mingling with the sighing winds the melody of its waters’ harmo- 
nious flow. Tis a glorious land! the home of beauty and chiv- 
alry, the best loved dwelling-place of modern song, the cradle of 
modern refinement. Around the borders of the Rhone a thousand 


associations cluster, and history and romance wave there their 


magic wands, calling up the scenes and heroes of other days. 

“Conrad,” said young Altamont de Rondeur, as they rode 
beneath a shadowy grove beside the river’s banks, “‘I think my 
lady has not expected me home from the crusades so soon.” 

“No,” replied Conrad de la Montagne; “but your welcome 
will not be the less warm, my lord. I started when I saw you in 
Avignon.” 

“ How hot it is! I have scarce found it hotter in Palestine. 
My armor feels heavy, Conrad—I will unloose my helmet.” 

As he took it from his head he disclosed features of a noble 
kind. His dark hair fell down in the richest clusters—his forehead 
was broad, and the eyes that gleamed beneath were dark and 
piercing—his countenance expressed a bold and free-hearted dis- 
position, and hatred of all deceit and guile. 

“Ha!” said he, “I feel relieved. But by Saint Magdalen, the 
journey has been long. Conrad, let us dismount fora time and 
sit beneath these trees.” 

The two dismounted, and tying their horses they sat down upon 
the grass and proceeded to relieve themselves of part of their 
armor. 

“TI do not think we will arrive there to-night,” said Altamont. 
“How far is Rondeur from this place, think you ?” 

“ About six leagues.” 

“ Six leagues? Then if we do arrive "twill be late enough.” 

“ You can delay your arrival till morning, and stop’ at some 
castle on the road.” 

_“ Good. And now, Conrad, tell me how Cellovin has managed 
my affairs. You have seen him often, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, rather too often,” said Conrad, with a distrustful look. 

“Too often? How is that, my friend? Do you doubt the 
honesty of Cellovin ¢” 


“ When a man goes to the crusades, Count Altamont, his cas- 
tle is a temptation to the steward who preserves it.” 

“ Conrad, speak up and tell me all your suspicions. What of 
Cellovin ?” 

“ Nothing—perhaps you will laugh at me. But, Altamont, I like 
him not. He has appeared before other lords mounted on your 
favorite steed. He has required the same honors from the retain- 
ers and serfs which you, Sir Altamont, demand. And above all, 
I fear he does not treat the Lady Imogene with due respect and 
honor.” 

“ What! my wife! my Imogene! Dare he, Conrad, dare he, 
a mean steward, venture to fail in the reverence to the lady of De 
Rondeur ¢” 

“T have seen it when he thotight none were near.” 

Did she submit to it 

“ She is a gentle and timid lady, as mild as the breeze which 
now fans our forehead. Cellovin has placed new men-at-arms in 
the castle. Yours which you left have been sent away.” 

“ The villain ! the traitor!” 

“Yet I may be wrong. I confess I hate him, for he is acting 
as though he were himself lord of Rondeur.” 

“Imogene, how does she look ?” 

“ Beautiful, Sir Altamont—beautiful as the lily, but she suffers 
from the absence of her lord.” 

“ And from the wicked deeds of that vile traitor Cellovin. Con- 
rad, assist me to forma plan of revenge. I will reward him 
richly. O, I swear it by the bones of Saint Celsus !” 

“ But you must be calm about it, Altamont. Let us consider 
the safest plan to pursue.” 

“T will keep my arrival secret from Cellovin. Let us remain 
to-night at some castle on the way, and to-morrow, Conrad, we 
may stop first at your castle, and then go to Rondeur.” 

“ And in the meanwhile, Altamont, we can lay out the course 
which we shall follow.” 

“ As soon as possible, for by the holy temple I swear to take 
revenge! My blood boils within me when I think that Cellovin, 
he whom I nurtured and protected, he whom I raised from noth- 
ing—that he is a traitor.” 

“ Yet after all I may be mistaken.” 

“T will prove him first—and then if he be false, as I suepect 
him to be, his body shall swing from the highest tower of Ron- 
deur before to-morrow eve !” 

The castle of Rondeur was a mighty pile, reared upon the 
summit of one of the grandest and most ruggéd of all the cliffs 
which overhang the Rhone. Its venerable and tempest beaten 
walls appeared from afar, to those who passed up the river, and 
its towers rose up in massive grandeur, by day covered with flags, 
and by night illuminated with watch-fires. The walls were thick, 
and built of Cyclopean stones—a deep trench ran around on every 
side, and the sturdy towers and rugged keep, with the bastions and 
ponderous gates, all told ofimpregnable strength. 

Cellovin, the steward of Rondeur, paced up and down the great 
hall, whose sides were hung with arms and trophies of war. He 
was a strong and powerful man, with a face on which appeared a 
mixture of cunning and obsequiousness in the expression, fixed 
there by long habit, and showing the character of the man. 

He looked around the hall with a sneer upon his face, and in a 
low tone of triumph muttered words to himself : 

“ Yes, Lam successful. The fool of a count will never retarn 
here in peace. He would have returned in a year to his wife if 
something had not happened. He must surely be dead. His 
wife—ah, what a wife to have—the beautiful Imogene! she mourns 
as though he were dead. I think I may almost take it for certain 
and act accordingly.” 

And with a smile of successful cunning he paced up and down’ 
as before. At length he left the hall, and departing, went on 
through a long and winding corridor until he came to a room. 
He knocked. 

“ Who is there t” said a gentle voice. 

“T, Cellovin,” said he, rudely. 

“You are not to come in.” 

“ What, will you forbid my entrance? I wish to speak with 
you, Lady Imogene.” He spoke in a tone of command—and in 
a little time footsteps were heard within and the door opened. 

Cellovin entered. It was a small chamber overlooking the 
Rhone, and furnished in the style of those days. The walls 
were of carved oak, and tapestry hung down over them. Large 
chairs of carved oak were disposed about the room—one of them, 
close by the window, was the favorite seat of Imogene, and she 
had just left it, for a piece of embroidery lay there as if hastily 
thrown down. 

“I wish you a happy day,” said Cellovin, with awkward po- 
liteness 


“What right have you here, Cellovin? Why do you thus force 
yourself into my privacy? Will you not cease from troubling 
met Can I not find peace anywhere t” 

“Talk not thus, lovely lady. Far be it from me to displease 
you, or cause one cloud to rest upon your brow.” 

“ Then depart, if you wish not to displease me.” 

“Do not banish me from your presence. You will not come 
out to honor me with a smile, and Iam compelled to enter here 
to get one.” 

“@Q, Heavens! can I never be freed from this wretch ?” sighed 


Imogene. 

“Do not look so angrily, lady.” 

“Why dare you, Cellovin, to act asa master to me? But 
wait—Rondeur will soon be home. My lord will know how to 
punish you.” 

a ! if he were ever to return, he would have been here 
months ago. He is dead, I doubt not.” 


“Do not be too sure of it. ©, that he were now here !” 

“ He will never return, and so much the better for me and for 
you too, lady. Wecan rule as though he were here. We can 
enjoy ourselves well in Rondeur.” 

Imogene turned pale as marble. 

“ Imogene,” said he, in a voice less harsh but more disgusting 
to the miserable lady; “Imogene, I cannot tell you how long, 
nor how madly I have loved you.” 

There was no reply. She sank into her chair. 

“Imogene, Rondeur is dead. If you be mine, you shall be 
happy and powerful. O, be mine!” 

He reached out his hand to take that white one of hers which 
lay nervelessly before him. She stared at him with compressed 
lips and fixed eyes, as one stares at a deadly serpent. A shudder 
passed through her as he drew near. She sprang from her chair 
and darted back. 

“ Wretch !” she cried, “low born hound! how dare you ven- 
ture to speak thus? Will you insult me by your hated presence, 
and then-speak as though I did not loathe you and spit upon you ? 
Begone! out of my sight! wretch of a steward!” She could 
speak no more. Her eyes flashed with indignation, and Cellovin, 
with an oath and an exclamation of disappointment, departed. 

Imogene barred the door, and then retiring to a closet where 
was an altar she fell down and shed torrents of tears. Her long 
dark hair fell in bewildering profusion all around her head, as she 
bowed down in sorrow. 

“0, Altamont! Altamont! return, or I die !” 

And amid deep sighs and burning tears she lay there long, 
mourning the absence of her lord, mourning for the sorrow of her 
soul,and crying still in a broken, choking voice : 

“O, Altamont! Altamont! return to Imogene !” 

After many hours of weeping she arose, and going to another 
closet she took out a small case in which was a lock of hair. Sit- 
ting down by the window whence she could see the river, all lit 
up by the rays of the midday sun, she looked fondly at her trea- 
sure, and kissed it often, and bedewed it with tears, murmuring 
as she gazed and wept, the name of her dear lord. 

Meanwhile Cellovin, enraged at his repulse, which he in his self- 
complacency had by no means expected, walked the floor of the 
great hall in trouble and perplexity. At last he stopped by the 
door, and looking out into the courtyard below, folded his arms, 
and with an air of determination, muttered : 

“ By all the saints it shall be so. To-morrow I will talk to her 
more plainly, and then she will be forced to become my bride. 
Then shall I have as my own, all my own. the castle of Rondeur 
and the lovely Lady Imogene !” 


A gallant party came riding along the road which led to Ron- 
deur, about this time. There were two hundred soldiers in the 
band, and at their head rode Conrad and Altamont. The latter, 
however, was dressed in the robes of a palmer. His designs 
were all matured, and he was now about to re-enter his castle 
walls. 

“Look, Conrad, there is the raven tower,” said he, pointing to 
one which appeared rising upward far on high. ‘‘ We will soon 
begin to ascend the cliff.” 

“Yes, for there is the rock where the road takes a turn before 
going up.” 

“ That old rock, how well I remember it. How well I remem- 
ber all around. There is the spot, Conrad, where you and I 
killed the famous boar. And see through the trees yonder ap- 
pears the Rhone. Ah, it seems as if I were a boy again as I look 
around,” 

“Tt is pleasant to exchange the toils of war in Palestine for 
your home.” 

“ But O, Conrad, it is bitter to your soul to come back and find 
the one whom you trusted a traitor, and the wife of your bosom 
in danger from his cunning.” 

“ Wait, Altamont, you will soon be able to punish his villany.” 

“Think you the villanous men-at-arms whom he has hired will 


obey me ?” 

“I fear not, but you know Iam here, and my men will overawe 
them, especially if you are once inside.” 

*‘ Imogene, my dear lady ! how she must have suffered in her 
gentle soul from the rudeness of this base wretch. Yet not much 
longer shall she have to endure it, for the rightful lord comes 
back, and justice will be done.” 

“« Here we are, Altamont. Here is the ascent—now what will 

do?” 

“ What I have said. I will go on and enter the castle thus— 
you will wait here for two hours, and then come after me. The 
soldiers of Rondeur will let you in, I suppose.” 

“ Certainly, for I come to condole Imogene.” 

“ Good; and now Conrad get away to the shelter of the rock, 
and see that you make little noise for they may hear you from the 
turrets above.” 

And Altamont, who had dismounted from his horse, gathered 
his garments around him, concealing his face so that little except 
the eyes were seen. 

“ Will I be concealed in this way 1” 

“ Perfectly,” said Conrad ; “ none would recognize under those 
gloomy and dasty robes the form of Altamont de-Rondeur.” 

Then Altamont, bidding adieu, departed up the road. It was 
steep and rugged, but he ascended vigorously until he came within 
sight of the gate, and then he suddenly walked with the feeble 
pace and tremulous step of a wearied pilgrim. At length he ap- 
proached the gates, over which stood the armed retainers of the 
cartic, but no familiar face was to be seen among them. 

“Who are you?” said the castellan, graffly, as ‘hé came 
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“ A poor palmer from Jerusalem, who craves hospitality and 

_rest in the name of the blessed virgin” 

“No rest for you here. There’s no lodgings here for priests. 
We don’t have them in Rondeur.” 

“ Alas, I am weary with a long journey.” 

“ Theri begone and rest yourself.” 

“ Kind, good castellan, be pitiful.” 

“ Off! begone !” said the other, fiercely. 

“ Sir Altamont would not thus have spoken to the pilgrim.” 

“ Sir Altamont, what know you of him?” said some one, com- 
ing forward. 

The palmer felt the blood mount to his heart as he recognized 
the voice of Cellovin. 

“T have a message to Sieur Cellovin, the steward of Rondeur, 
and to the Lady Imogene.” 

“ A message ?” 

“ Alas, a mournful message. The noble count when dying—” 

“Dying! dying, said you, worthy palmer? Down with the 
drawbridge, knaves! Dominique, rascal, how dare you refuse 
him entrance ?” and Cellovin struck him with a staff. 

“I will have your blood for that,” growled Dominique, as he 
assisted to open the gates. 

“Come in, worthy palmer; come into the castle. The noble 
Altamont, you said he died.” 

“T did.” 

Where saw you him ?” 

“Near Askalon. A wound which he received was followed by 
a fever.” 

he died ?” 

“ Alas, you are right. I bent over him. I received his last 
words.” 

“* What were they ? but come into thehall. You servants with- 
draw. Now, palmer, tell me all.” 

“ He said: ‘noble palmer, my castle is on the Rhone, twelve 
leagues from Avignon—carry this message to my wife,’ and he 
gave me this packet, ‘and tell the faithful Cellovin that I am 
dead.’ ” 

“ Dead ! alas!” said Cellovin, with hypocritical mournfulness. 
“Can it be? The brave count—he was one of the bravest in 
the land.” 

“ And one of the most noble.” 

“True, palmer, true. I know not why, but your voice sounds 
strangely tome. But wait, I will summon the Lady Imogene. 
No, stay, you shall go to her alone. I will lead the way—follow.” 

And Altamont followed Cellovin to the chamber of Imogene. 

“ Lady,” said Cellovin, “ open.” 

“T will not. Depart and leave me to myself.” 

“ What, obstinate ? ha, ha! No, Imogene, ’tis not fit that you 
should be so.” 

Altamont’s breast swelled high with rage at the familiar address 
of Cellovin. 

“Open, Lady Imogene—here is a palmer from the Holy Land 
who confirms the pleasant news I spoke of this morning.” 

“A palmer? the Holy Land?” cried the voice of Imogene, 
and hurrying to the door she quickly opened it. 

“‘ Now I will show the kindness I feel for you by retiring,” and 
Cellovin withdrew. 

Imogene shut the door and bolted it. 

“Palmer,” said she, “what of the Holy Land? what of my 
lord? Speak, palmer, why tremble sot Palmer.” 

“ Imogene.” 

The lady’s face turned pale, her heart beat with furious throb- 
bings, she stretched forth her hands. 

“, palmer, stranger, whoever you be that comes with that 
voice—O, speak—speak yet again, for surely ’tis—yes, it is the 
voice of Altamont.” 

The palmer’s robes fell from him, and Altamont stood before 
her, clothed in armor, noble as when he left her. 

** My husband! my lord!” and she fell upon his breast, while 
he, with loving eyes, clasped her closely to his throbbing heart. 


“Imogene! my own Imogene! Yes, I am come. I have 
heard something, and have seen more, of Cellovin’s baseness. 
Weep not—we have but few moments now, but tell me something 
of this hound, for before the sun sets he shall die.” 

Imogene spoke not, but strained him more closely, as if she 
feared he would depart—as if she dreaded lest all were a mocking 


dream. And amid tears of joy she sobbed forth : 

“O, my husband! my Altamont !”’ 

He took her to a seat, and a few moments were passed in con- 
versation. A few words from Imogene told him all—told him of 
Cellovin’s baseness and presumption, of his treatment of her, 
how harsh he was, how he kept close watch over her to prevent 
communication with the neighboring barons, how he forbade all 
entrance of friends imto the castle. 

“ But why did they not force their way to you?” 

“ Alas, how did they know?t How could they suppose that I 
wanted them, when Cellovin had reported everywhere that I had 
withdrawn myself from their society ?” 

Altamont ground his teeth in rage, but suddenly sprang up as 
the sound of a trumpet in the distance reached his ears. 

“« There, "tis Conrad! I leave you, Imogene, but ’tis for a 
short time only.” And hastily throwing around him the palm- 
er’s dress he left the chamber. 

He walked along the corridor and at length came to where a 
loophole afforded a view of the courtyard; he looked ont and 
saw the soldiers busy there, and the castellan Dominique speak- 
ing to some one outside the walls. 


“If they do not let Conrad enter, how shall I act?” thought | 


‘Altamont, as he looked out anxiously. 


+ 


The two hours which Conrad was to pass in waiting at the foot 


of the hill were over, and he prepared to go up to the castle. 
Many thoughts about the success of Altamont agitated him. 

“ That dog of a steward is capable of any wickedness ; but if 
harm has befallen Altamont, I swear he shall be revenged in such 
. way as has not been heard of for many a year.” 

Conrad and his men came up the hill, and bore the flag on 
which his arms were embroidered high in the air. It was seen by 
those on the walls when they were about half way up. 

“ Dominique,” said one, “ some troop is coming there.” 

“ Ah, thatis the flag of Count Conrad.” 

Shall we not lift up the drawbridge ?” 

“No; wait till you are ordered. Conrad is a friend, you fool !” 

Dominique looked quite restless. The blow that Cellovin had 

given him had raised within him the bitterest feelings of hatred 
and desire for revenge. ‘I have sworn I would repay him. I 
will begin by disobeying the old scoundrel’s orders,” he muttered 
as he now saw Conrad approach quite near. 
“ The troops, as they drew near, changed their quick pace fora 
slow one. Down went the flags, the spears were carried with the 
points sloping towards the ground. Their countenances wore the 
expression of the deepest sorrow. They came close to the foot 
of the drawbridge. 

“Stand!” cried Dominique. 
your will ?” 

“T am Conrad, Count de la Montagne,” said he. ‘ We have 
heard from a palmer of the death of the noble Altamont, Lord of 
Rondeur, and have come to offer our condolence to the Lady 
Imogene.” 

“Know you not that the Lady Imogene will see no one ?” 
said Dominique. 

“ She never said so,” replied Conrad. 

“ Sach are her orders.” 

“ Who gave them to you ?” 

“ Cellovin, the steward of Count Altamont.” 

“ And shall I be contented with the words of a baseborn stew- 
ard? I tell you no. I will see the Lady Imogene myself. 
Where is Cellovin ?” 

“ He is conversing with the palmer of whom you spoke.” 

“Then down with your drawbridge. Let me in. I order you 
to obey. Haste, slave!’ 

Dominique obeyed, and the troops of Conrad entered the court- 
yard of Rondeur. 

“ Stand at arms, my men, around here, and rest until I order 
you to act. You will soon know the reason why we came here.” 

He was interrupted by Cellovin, who came running from the 
keep toward the place where Dominique was standing. 


“Who are you, and what is 


*‘Castellan! fool! why have you disobeyed my commands ?” 

** Why should I obey them ?” 

“Slave, am I not your master ?” 

“ The Lady Imogene is my mistress.” 

“Dog! did I not hire you ?” 

“Steward, you steward,” cried Conrad, “come down here. 
What mean you by thus treating a noble who comes to visit the 
castle of Rondeur ?” 

“ What led you to come here where none are wanted ?” 

“What led me? Is it your place to ask, villain? ButI will 
tell you. It was my affection for Altamont.” 

“ Then if the Lady Imogene refused to see her friends before, 
she will the rather refuse now, since she mourns his death” So 
you may depart.” 

“ What !”” roared Conrad, in a rage, “ is this my welcome at 
Rondeur *” 

“ Yes,” said Cellovin. 

“Wretch ! I waste time. Go and bring me the commands of 
your mistress.” 

“TI have given them already.” 

“T believe you not. Go again.” 

“Do you wish to be treated as an enemy, Lord Conrad ?” 

“T will prove a harsh enemy to you if you obey me not. What, 


will you refuse me admission and drive me from the castle of my 
friend? Will you tell me that these are the orders of Lady 
Imogene ? Where is the Lady Imogene ?” 

“ Yes, wretch!” cried a voice of thunder near him, “where is 
the Lady Imogene ?” 

Altamont had stood at the window and watched all that had 


passed since the time of Conrad’s arrival at the gate until now. 
He wished to see the issue; he thought over a plan of action in 
case they refused to admit Conrad. But his fears had proved 
groundless, and he had the satisfaction of seeing the entrance of 
his friend, and the anger of Cellovin. 

“ Now, thought he, I will see more of this villain.” 

He listened to his lordly questions and insulting commands to 
Conrad, and saw the irrepressible rage of his friend at the actions 
of Cellovin. But when the name of the Lady Imogene was men- 
tioned all his rage returned, and he bounded out into the hall, 
upon the terrace, and in a moment stood before Cellovin. 

The astonished wretch turned round with face pale as though 
a voice from the grave had spoken to him. 

* « Where is-the Lady Imogene ?” 

“ What? palmer! how dare you come and speak thus to me? 
Fool! have you not just seen her? Begone and tell to yonder 
lordling what she said! What, will you not go? Dominique 
seize this vagrant! hurl him over the battlements! hang him from 
the highest tower !” 

Ina moment the palmer’s robes fell down on the pavement, and 
Altamont stepped forth. 

“ Back,” he cried to the approaching soldiers. “Fools!” he 


cried, drawing his sword. “I am your Lord, Count Altamont de 
Rondeur. Are you for me, or for this slave Cellovin ?” 


Instantly shouts arose on high. 

“ Hail, noble Altamont, our lord! Hail, Count de Rondsur!’ 

“ Bind the fellow,” said he to Dominique. 

“O, master! noble, generous master!” began the trembling 
wretch. 

“ Silence! speak not to me! 
Have I not seen my lady ?” 

“O, Lord Altamont, I never intended—believe me,” he almost 
screamed in agony of fear. ‘I never intendsd—” 

“ Fool, talk to the winds, but not to me. Conrad, come up 
here.” 

Conrad came up, and at the same moment the Lady Imogene 
came forth from the castle towards her husband. 

The wretched Cellovin, as soon as he saw her, turned towards 
her imploring mercy. 

“O, lady, pity and deliver me from death. I am not ready to 
die. I’ll be your slave—” ; 

“Silence!” shouted Altamont. “I might have spared your 
life and contented myself with banishing you forever from these 
regions, if you had injured me only. But, Cellovin, he who has 
insulted and imprisoned my dearest lady—he who has wronged 
her, and caused misery to her gentle soul, shall receive a terrible 
punishment !” 

“ O, mercy ! mercy !’” 

The wretch was overcome with terror, but his voice was drown- 
ed by the shouts of the soldiers, as they cried : 

“ Hail, hail to Count Altamont! Hail to his lovely Lady 
Imogene !” 

“ What was it that you ordered them to do to me? What was 
your sentence toward the palmer? ‘ Hang him from the highest 
tower!’ ha! Then I command the same to be done to you. 
Dominique, carry him off ; hang him from the highest tower !” 


Have I not known your actions ? 


Once more music and revelry were heard in the halls of Ron- 
deur. Inthe courtyard a bountiful repast was spread, and all 
the serfs came up and celebrated the return of their lord. From 
far and near came the noble friends of Altamont, who joyfully 
welcomed him home again. Conrad’s joy knew no bounds at 
the happy issue of all these adverse circumstances. The lovely 
Imogene once more felt happiness within her, and with happiness 
came new beauty and grace. For many days the banners of re- 
joicing floated proudly from every tower, and the voices of the 
happy guests, of music and the dance, floated far and wide. 

Thus restored to his home, Altamont lived with Imogene, hap- 
py in the smiles of fortune, and prosperous as they deserved to 
be; while among the nobles and peasantry, among old and 
young, on the banks of the Rhone was often told the story of the 
Traitor’s Doom. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SPEAK LIKE A FRIEND. 


~~~ 


BY JOHN CARTER. 


Speak like a friend, thou faithful lake, 
I know thou hast a voice; 

I feel it, when the breezes blow, 

Come to my heart in music low, 
And make the waste rejoice. 


Speak like a friend. My youthful song 
Caught its first note from thee, 

But many a tear has marred it since, 

And the gay harp was weak defence 
To ward strong misery. 


Speak like a friend—for all have changed, 
They know me now no more; 
All faithless!—save thy placid breast, 


Whose constant song, so long the best, 
Still greets me as of yore. 


Speak like a friend—the world is fair, 
If man would see aright ; 
For Heaven unfolds its mercies here, 


And though the heart be crushed with eare, 
Sweet nature gives delight. 


MILITARY REWARDS IN CHINA. 


The Chinese heroes who are now cutting off each other’s tails 
and mutilating each other’s limbs, appear to realize a far larger 
quantity of kicks than half-pence by their warlike achievements. 
Even a successful general seems to make but a sorry business of 
it, for the renowned Hiang-Yung, after taking a bridge and a few 
other important positions, was rewarded by his heroic exploits by 
“‘ permission to wear a yellow riding jacket.”” The poor fellow 
seems to have been regularly jockied by his imperial master. Mil- 
itary rewards are evidently cheap in China, for “ peacocks’ feath- 
ers,” “ strike-lights,” and “ penknives” are enumerated as the 
articles of which the emperor is mo:t lavish to his successful sol- 
diers. We wonder what our Wellington would have said toa 
banch of cocks’ tails after Torres Vedras, by way of having so 
many feathers in his cap; ora box of lucifers as a light recogni- 
tion of his services at Waterloo. There must be a true relish for 
military glory among the Chinese generals if they are sufficiently 
“ pleased by a feather ” to risk their lives in the hope of obtain- 
ing a bit of a peacock’s tail on which to plume themselves, and 
are prepared to on “ war to the knife,” with a penknife in 
prospect by way of acknowledgement. If a more civilized com- 
mander were, after a brilliant achievement, to be offered a pen- 
knife, he would probably use it to “ cut his stick,” and leave the 
service forever.— Punch. 


+ 


Dacrsron or Cuaracter.—There is nothing more to be es- 
teemed than a manly firmness and decision of character. I like 
& person who knows his own mind and sticks to it; who sees at 
once what is to be done in given circumstances and does it. He 
does not beat about the bush for difficulties or excuses, but goes 
the shortest and most effectual way to obtain his own ends, or to 
accomplish a useful object. If he can serve you he will; if he 
canne* he will say so.—. . 
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THE CARNIVAL AT ROME. . 
The Carnival of Rome leaves 
far behind it that of Venice ; it is 
unique phenomenon, 
even among a singular people, 
and having no model or copy. 
About two o’clock in the after- 
noon, the Corso, that saloon of 
the Roman people, is overflowed 
‘by crowds. At the opening of 
each of the adjacent streets, a 
mounted dragoon is stationed— 
the =" appearance of military 
force. Then, at a signal given by 
the bell of the capitol, the muni- 
cipal authorities solemnly open 
the festival. Their gilded car- 
riages pass and repass, and after 
this grave procession, an explo- 
sion of a thousand munitions of 
war succeeds to isolated skir- 
mishes. Projectiles fly from all 
quarters ; balconies and platforms 
strive with foot-passengers ; foot- 
sengers, with hundreds of 
rilliant equipages, moving in two 
files in opposite directions, and 
keeping the multitude of besiegers 
in a perfect whirl. Bouquets and 
sugar-plums are the arms of this 
universal warfare. Now this con- 
fectionary (confetti) is not always 
made of swects—starch and flour 
have more to de with them than 
sugar or chocolate. Sometimes 
they are made solidly, with plas- 
ter of pouzzolano; but provided 
that the poor man who manufac- 
tures them earns his bread, and 
everybody is satisfied, the matter 
is not closely looked into, espe- 
cially in a battle, where the proud- 
est patricians figure bravely in 
blouses. The arrangement of the 
scene also seconds well the mani- 
festation of the common joy. From 
the piazza Del Popolo to that of Venice, the Corso is only an 
immense stage, in a straight line, with lateral places reserved for 
the troops and military orchestras ; and with palaces, whose gal- 
leries and balconies, loaded with brilliant drapery, display a mire 
of length. It is there that, participating in the joy of all, each 
one, armed with sweetmeats and bouquets, is at once beaten and 


. 
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THE CARNIVAL AT ROME-——THE MOCCOLETTI. 


beating, a sight and a spectator. 
lenges keep the multitude in 
universal provocation of wil 

in review before tourists of all nations. 
the afternoon, the 
one understands. 


Thus the exchanges and chal- 
rpetual motion; and it is by this 
and lively gallantries that Rome 
At five o’clock in 
of St. Angelo give a signal that eveyy 
dragoon placed at the head of each adja- 


truce, and one of complete silence. 
While the soldiers are vainly at- 
tempting to force back the multi- 
tude on the sides of the s 

ms advance at a trot, 
return at a gallop to clear the ne- 

space for a race of half- 
wild horses. A last signal is given, 


4 


loaded with darts and squibs 

’ irritate them, dash over the burn- 
ing pavement, terrified, like 
zeppa’s horse, in the midst of 
shouts of the crowd, opening at 
their approach. This fantastic 
race at nightfall serves at once for 


with provisions of a new kind. 
The battle of bouquets is instantly 
renewed more fu ly than ever, 
but with a change of character. 
It is the hour of moccoletti, in 
which a hundred thousand little 
tapers are lighted above the crowd. 
On the sidewalks, the steps and 
one to ex- 
tinguish the tapers of riv ° 
The ardent and 
peals of laughter ring throug 

streets. « Senza moccolo! Senza 
moccolo !”” is the aniversal cry. Let 
one imagine this strange, inde- 
scribable spectacle. A train of 
fire, undulating over a mile in 
length, up to the highest stories of 
the palaces, and the efforts of 


| such employed to extinguish what all are striving to keep alive. 


The conflagration seems universal; but it is the only day on 
which the firemen have no occasion for watching over the safety 
of the city. Such is the Carnival at Rome !—a time when hu- 
man nature assumes every freak which fancy, fun, or the most 
capricious spirit of merriment can devise. 


= 
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FRENCH ROYALTY. 


No son of a French king has sat upon the throne of France for 
more than two hundred years. It is very doubtful whether Louis 
the Fourteenth was the legitimate offspring of Louis the 
Thirteenth and Anne of Austria. His mother bore no child until 
after twenty-three years of marriage. Louis the Fifteenth was 
not the son of Louis the Fourteenth, neither was Louis the Six- 
teenth a son of Louis the Fifteenth. Louis the Sixteenth had a 
son, but he never ascended the throne. Napoleon Bonaparte was 
not a Frenchman by birth—much less the son of a king. His 
son, the Duke of Reichstadt, was never crowned. There is a 
fatality upon the French throne. 


+ > 


True Moniricence.—Mr. David Hunt, a wealthy planter of 
Mississippi, who through his life has bestowed many charitable 
gifts, crowned the whole last year with an act of increased mu- 
nificence. He gave $12,000 to an institution of learning, $3000 
to the Orleans sufferers during the late pestilential scourge, $5000 
to an orphan asylum of his own State, besides an increased an- 
nuity to the Colonization cause. These sums, respectively be- 
stowed when and where they were needed, are worth more than 
two-fold left in legacies to be consumed in litigation. 


Can THIS BE TRUE t—The State Superintendent ef Common 
Schools, in Louisiana, recommends that two out of every three 
of the directors should know how to read and write. In one par- 
ish, the warrant of the teacher on file, instead of the signatures, 
contained the mark of twelve different directors ! 


+ 


A sensipis Arnorism.—There is a deal of truth in a remark |+ 


which Mademoiselle de Sommery frequently repeated: ‘The 
world stigmatizes many men with the reputation of being wicked, 
with whom a woman would be but too happy to pass her life.” 


SPLINTERS. 


Nicholas Lawrence, a young man who was arrested in 
Chicago for forging, has committed suicide in jail. 
‘+++ The son of M. Salazar, who cut off the ears of the Texan 
prisoners in 1841, was lately murdered by the Indiffns. 
+++» A Mrs. Hammer, arrested in Philadelphia for cruelty to 
her child, has been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
.... Brooklyn contains about 200,000 inhabitants, and is about 
five miles long by one broad. It is next in size to Philadelphia. 
‘eees Lamartine is writing a book on Turkey. He calls it 
“The Thousand and One Nights of History.” 
‘.... The Collegiate Institute at Brockport, N. Y., was de- 
stroyed by fire lately. Loss, $20,000; insurance, $7000. 
+++. The immense tree from California—ninety-five feet in 
circumference and two hundred feet high—is in New York. 
.... A recent writer remarks that Russia is only an immense 
barrack, in which every one is in a state of arrest. 
.... Strong drinks are like wars, making cripples of some 
men, and sending others to the grave. 
.+++ The sword belt of Greenough’s statue of Washington has 
fallen off from natural decay of the marble. 
.++. Measures are being taken in Philadelphia to paint the 
names of the streets on the city lamps. An admirable idea. 
«++. The town agency in Rutland, Vt., sold $3000 worth of 
liquor in ten months, all for “ medicine.” An unhealthy place. 
',.+. Annexation is the subject of constant discussion at pres- 
ent among the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands. 
_ «e+. Excuses are the pickpockets of time. The sun does not 
wait for his hot water, or his boots, but gets up at once. 
‘.... A majority of the State legislature are in favor of annex- 
ing Charlestown and Boston. A good idea this. 
. +++ Walter Scott’s distinguished publisher, Mr. Constable, is 
now in this city on a visit to his friends. 


.++» Thackeray, the favorite author, is now at Naples, whence’ 


sends to England his monthly contributions to the press. 

.... Mr. Jas. T. Fields, of this city, the poet and publisher; is 
about to visit Europe to remain during the summer. 

.... A fine large portrait of the late Hosea Ballou, on steel, 
has just been published by J. M. Usher, of Boston. 

-++. We hear from all quarters that Nahant is to be the fash- 
ionable resort for the coming summer season. 


HYDROPHOBIA! 

This most terrible and fearfully fatal disease is at the present 
moment raging all over the country. And horrible to say, there 
seems to be as many human beings falling victims to it as there 
are domestic animals. When we realize how certain the awful 
death that must follow those in any way bitten, however slightly, 
by a dog thus diseased, and that all dogs are liable at all times 
to be suddenly taken with the fatal malady, we are amazed that 
any one will keep these useless, and worse than useless creatures. 
Whole families of young children are thus hourly subjected to 
death in its most awful form ; and at the present time the papers 
are teeming with instances of the fatal curse as exercised upon 
human beings. If a sense of the imminent danger they incur by 
keeping dogs will not prevent people from risking their own and 
their neighbors’ lives, then the laws should be such as to protect 
the public. 

The following account of a recent catastrophe, caused by this 
inexcusable habit of keeping dogs, we cut from a daily paper of 
this city : 

“James Hoar, a young ship carpenter, aged twenty-two years, 
residing at City Point, South Boston, died Sunday afternoon of 
hydrophobia after enduring the most intense suffering. Mr. Hoar, 
eight weeks last Wednesday, was at home, when a strange 
bull d ed a small dog belonging to the house. He rushed 
out to drive away the assailant when the bull dog seized him by 
the hand and bit it in a number of places. The strange dog was 
fired at by a brother of Mr. Hoar, but escaped with two bullets 
lodged in his neck. ‘The wounds on Mr. Hoar’s hand healed in 
about ten days, and nothing was thought of the occurrence until 
last Monday, when Mr. worked very hard on board the 
yacht Charles Robbins, removing iron ballast from her hold. At 
night the hand which had been bitten began to swell and be pain- 
ful. It was supposed to be a cold, and simple remedies were ap- 

lied, but the swelling increased and ascended to the elbow. On 
Truesda and Wednesday Mr. Hoar complained of much pain, 
and on Thursday Dr. J. H. Fogg was called. He immediately 
ordered a consultation, and Drs. Clark, Thaxter, Tuckerman and 
Walker were in attendance. All proved unavailing, however, 
and on Saturday afternoon, the sight of water, for which, howev- 
er, Mr. Hoar seemed to have a great desire, convulsed him, and 
the least taste caused the most frightful spasms. He grew grad- 
ually weaker, and yet Sunday morning, in one of the spasms, 
while stretched upon the floor, jumped so as to touch the ceiling 
twice within a moment. At noon he was able to taste water with- 
out any perceptible effect; during the afternoon the symptoms 
grew more unfavorable, and after three o’clock he began to fill up 
with what seemed to be phlegm. He finally choked and died at 
ten minutes past five.” 

Of what use is it to license dogs? Does that prevent their 
biting human beings ? or does it render their bites any less fatal * 
Supposing some people should take it into their heads to keep a 
tiger and teach it to follow them about the streets, would the city 
authorities allow such a thing? Would they look tamely on and 
see the risk thus daily incurred of this animal’s suddenly arousing 
and killing a dozen people or more before it could be secured ? 
We think not. And yet a death by that tiger’s jaws and claws 
would be merciful indeed, compared to the awful end that may be 
brought upon a human being by the meanest cur that runs in the 
streets. 

We want a law that shall prohibit the keeping of dogs; and 
could every one in the land be killed to-morrow the population 
would be vastly the gainers thereby. The amount of food con- 
sumed by these useless creatures is alone an important item of 
consideration—and yet the poorer a man is, generally speaking, 
the more dogs he keeps. We are glad to see that influentjal citi- 
zens are taking the matter in hand—and that the numerous awful 
examples lately occurring under our very eyes are not without a 
proper influence. 


» 


PERSONAL MENTION. 

The poets, Fitz-Greene Halleck and Park Benjamin are both 
living at Guilford, Connecticut. Mr. Halleck is, we believe, a 
native of the place; he has made it his residence during the past 
five years. Mr. Benjamin has just removed there to spend the 
coming summer and autumn months. Guilford is one of the 
prettiest villages in New England ; lying close by Long Island 
Sound, and abounding in lovely scenery. It is on the line of the 
New Haven and New London Railroad, about five hours’ travel 
from Boston, and less than four from New York. Within three 
miles is Sachem’s Head, a famous summer resort. 


EMIGRATION TO Cusa.—Emigrants are finding their way to 


Caba, from Galacia, in Old Spain, under the act of Pezuela, the’ 


captain-general. These are intended for field-laborers, and are 
distributed, on their arrival, in companies of twenty-five each, in- 
cluding a foreman. The respective rights and interests of em- 
ployers and employed are protected by certain guarantees. 

Su1p-Buriprne.—It is impossible for the ship-builders in this 
vicinity to supply the demand made upon them at the present 
time. The high price of freight makes this a most profitable in- 
vestment of capital, and gives occupation to large numbers in and 
about Boston. 


+ >. 


Poems anp on THE Deatn or WeExs- 
steR.—We have received a little work thus entitled, from the au- 
thoress—she assumes the nom de plume of Prairie Bird. It is 
for sale at all the periodical depots. 


Pravet.—A new planet has been discovered be- 
‘tween Mars and Jupiter, making the twenty-eighth of the group 
of asteroids. 


Navau.—The U. 8. Princeton arrived at Havana, 28th 
ult., where were also the Fulton, Albany, and a surveying brig. 


GROWTH OF BOSTON. 

A few days since we strolled over a large section of the south- 
ern portion of our city limits, observing especially the new land 
between Dover Street and Roxbury line,—land that has been en- 
tirely made or reclaimed from the ebb and flow of tide water, by 
the filling in of dirt. Whole blocks of fine brick, four story 
houses, and many of freestone fronts, are being rapidly construct- 
ed, adding vastly to the domestic conveniences of our citizens, 
and affording ample and elegant accommodations for the daily 
increasing population. It is estimated, by persons acquainted 
with the matter, that there will be siz hundred first class houses 
erected in this immediate locality of our city within a twelvemonth. 
In the meantime all vacant lots in other sections of the city prop- 
er are being covered with spacious edifices, either as dwelling 
houses, or as stores. These are unmistakeable signs of prosperity 
which are no more prominent than gratifying. 


+ 
+ > 


How 18 17 Possiniz *—The Boston Traveller in speaking of 
a woman who was drowned a day or two since, near Lewis’s 
Wharf, remarks that “an empty bottle of gin was found in her 
pocket.” 

Our Navy.—Active preparations are going on at the Navy 
Department, for augmenting our naval force in the West Indies. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Benjamin P. Miller to Miss Sarah B. 


By Rev. P. Stowe, Mr. Daniel J. Lewis to Miss Ann E. Richardson; Mr. 
Isaac N. Fisher to Miss Jane Butler. 

By Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. William Parkman to Mrs. Emeline Fisher. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. George M. Miles to Miss Lydia A. Symonds; Mr. 
John B. Neale to Miss Marianne Emmsley. 

By Rev Mr. Miner, Mr. Elkany H. Gates to Mice Margaret M. Fisher. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Henry P. Fickett to Miss Eliza McKay. 

At East Cambridge by Rev. Mr. Hateh, Mr. James C. Park, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. to Miss Anna Miller, of Cambridge. 

At 1. h? by Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. William C. Pervear to Miss Nancy 


Maria 
At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Dean, Mr. Nehemiah C. Reed to Miss Amanda F. 
Bartlett 
At Andover, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. John E. Farnham to Miss Martha J. 
Clemens. 
a At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. Joseph H. Walton to Miss Emma 
Trott. 


At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Horace Thom of , to Miss 
Lydia M. Nichols, of South Reading. se 

At Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. Hervey, Mr. Lemuel 8S. Bumpus to Miss Sarah B. 
Cunningham. 

At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Bradford, Mr. William 0. Sherman to Miss Bet- 
sey B. Brown. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. William Currier, 76; Mrs. Sarah Polk. 64; Miss Caroline 
H. Odell, 23; Mr. Charles Henry Merrill, 20; Mr. Eben Dean, 37; Mr. William 
Gutterson, 67; Dalton Deblois, Esq. 54; William C. Joslyn, 1y. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Abie) Buttrick, 72. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hutchins, 65. 

At Medford, Mr. Calvin Shearman, 33. 

At Quincy, Mr. Jonathan Osborne, of Danvers, 77; Mrs. Lacy A. Pratt, 20. 

At Stoughton, Mr. Richard 8 8. Hayden, 39. 

At Pembroke, Mr. James H. Dwelly, 50. 

At Newburyport, Deacon Charles Masters, 67; Mrs. Hannah, wife of Hon. 
Edward 8. Rand; Miss Pamelia D. Roaf, 17. 

At Taunton, Mr. Preserved Haskins. a revolutionary pensioner, 94. 

At New England Village (Grafton), Mr. William Gates, 84. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Ellen Lizzie Thompson, 21. . 

At Mr Whitney, 56; Mrs. Sally Holmes, 63. 

At New ord, Dr. Nathaniel R. Leonard, a tionary pensioner. s 
Mrs. Minerva Gifford, 49. _— 

At North Fairhaven, Mr. James Peckham, 87. 

At Clinton, Mrs. Maria C. Kinsman, 23. 

At Fitzwilliam, N. H., Rev. David Stowell, 49. 

At New York, Mr. Geo. G. Huril, of Albany, formerly of Boston, 33. 

At St. Louis, Mrs. Catherine Healey, of Boston, 66. 

At Aiken, 8. C., Mrs. Abby B., wife of Hon Marshall P. Wilder. 

At New Orleans, Mr. George W. Spooner, a native of Massachusetts, 40. 

At Jamaica Plains, Mr. Joseph H. Curtis, 21. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and ilabl 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. 1ts columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making @ paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, ofali buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 
printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its 
mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a greatamount of reading 
matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Each tix months will make a volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand 
splendid engra’ 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy of Tax Fiaa or our Union, and one copy of GLgAson’s Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together by one person, oue year, for $4 00. 


(O> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 


(>> The Picrortat Drawine-Room Companion may be obtained at any of 
the periodical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at six cents per 


single copy. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LOVE NEVER DIES. 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 


Draw me nearer to thee, love! 
Clasp me with that arm, 

While I rest my chilling brow 
On that heart so warm ; 

Let my raptured thought run on, 

Never breathing thou a tone, 

For T read in those dear eyes 

This blest truth “love never dies!” 


Yester eve amid the gorse, 
Drooped the robin’s wing, 

And his chirp was faint and low 
By the frozen spring ; 

Now the roof-tree’s topmost bough 

Wings the little warbler through, 

For an answering note replies, 

In glad song—“ love never dies!” 


Brief the space since sobbed the wind 
Over pleasures fled,— 

Gone the rose-tree’s blushing smiles, 
Cold the violet’s bed ; 

Now it sings in other strain, 

Soft careering o’er the plain, 

For crimsoned cheeks and drooping eyes 

Tell the tale—“ love never dies!” 


Earth may heave a bitter sigh { 


O’er her fading bloom, 
Yet her heart but stronger grows 
In the wintry tomb; 
So shall death my love refine, 
That it worthier be of thine; 
Teaching me still more to prize 
This great truth—“ love never dies!” 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 


No. 3. 


BY D. E. DE LARA. 


Activity of the Emperor.—His Attachment to Russian Customs.— The Russian 
Dandy.—The Emperor’s Courage.— Instances of Dauntlessness.—His Ob- 
stinacy.—War in the Caucasus.—His Loan from the Monks.— His Views on 
Serfiom —Constitutional Regime.—His Popularity.—His Fondness for a 
Joke.—His Wager with a Courtier.—The Soldier and the Brandy Bottle. 


The Emperor Nicholas is one of the most active men alive. In 
the same day he holds a review at St. Petersburg; exercises the 
navy at Cronstadt, thirty versts distant; returns to St. Peters- 
burg; gives a dinner; suddenly appears at the barracks, or at the 
public offices, where he takes cognizance of and scrutinizes every- 
thing ; receives and examines the reports of his ministers ; dictates 
or writes several letters; gives or attends the theatre in the even- 
ing, and a ball after that; and sits down to work deep in the 
night. He is to be seen at every riot—which, however, is an ex- 
tremely rare occurrence in Russia—at a fire, where he pushes his 
way through the crowd. Often has he been pulled away in the 
middle of the night by the kind and solicitous empress, and pre- 
vailed upon by her to accompany her to her private apartments to 
refresh himself with a cup of tea. 

His attachment, affected or sincere, io everything Russian is 
great; he wishes at least to inspire the Russians with this attach- 
ment. Riding one day through the Newski, he sawa young man, 
the son of a very wealthy, old-fashioned, long-bearded Russian 
merchant, standing on the steps of the Cafe du Passage, dressed 
in the extreme French fashion. Ordering his driver to stop, he 
beckoned to the young man‘to approach. “Sit down here by my 
side,” he said, “‘I wish you to come home with me and taste my 
wine.” The young man tremblingly obeyed. When they arrived 
at the palace, he took him by the ear and led him into the pres- 
ence of the empress. “Look here,” said he, “I bring you some- 
thing new and strange to look at. What do you think of him? 
Would you suppose this little animal to be the son of an honest 
and worthy Russian merchant? Have you ever seen such a 
funny looking little man* Turn round—show yourself off as a 

specimen of French foppery. That will do. Now go and have 
the wine I have ordered for you, and when I see you again, take 
care to appear dressed in a manner more becoming the son of a 
Russian merchant.” The fear of disobeying the emperor’s com- 
mands made him swallow the wine—which for him had not the 
finest flavor—and glad was he when he saw himself again in the 
open air. 

The emperor has on many occasions displayed unequivocal 
proofs of courage and dauntlessness amidst dangers. During the 
attempted Revolution of the 25th of December, on his return from 
the Square of the Senate, he encountered a detachment of the 
insurgents. ‘Good day, my children,” said he. “Constantine 
forever !” was the reply. “You have taken the wrong road,” said 
Nicholas, pointing in the direction of the Square of the Senate. 
“If you wish to join the traitor, you must face the other way.” 
A little further on he met another detachment. The usual salu- 
tation was repeated—no answer from the soldiers. “ Right shoul- 
der forward,” cried he, in a loud voice. “March!” The soldiers 
obeyed, overawed by his courage and presence of mind. 

On another occasion, a disturbance having broken out at St. 
Petersburg, owing to the ignorance of the populace, which accused 
the doctors of having brought the cholera into the country, the 
peasants and lower orders seized them wherever they could, and 
killed them with every refinement of cruelty. Several thousands 
had collected in the hay market, where they had entrenched them- 
selves behind some wagons. The emperor having been informed 


. 


of the disturbance, mounted his horse afd rode to the spot, at- 
terided by only a few Circassian horse, who kept at the distance 
of a hundred paces behind him. Having approached the insur- 
gents, he addressed them in language at once firm and concilia- 
tory, reproaching them for their ignorance, and telling them that 
the cholera was a visitation from Heaven, and sent amongst them 
for their sins. “Down upon your knees, and pray Heaven to 
have mercy upon you!” Down upon their knees they fell, with 
the exception of a few, who remained standing. Addressing the 
latter, he called out to them. “Stand forth, you slaves!” They 
stood before him. ‘‘ Which of you,” he asked the crowd, “ can 
handle a musket?” Immediately a number sprung up, exclaim- 
ing that they could. ‘“ Twelve of you come out of there.” Beck- 
oning to his soldiers, he said, “Put carbines into the hands of 
these men.” Then addressing the few peasants who had not 
knelt down, “ Kneel down, now.” “Shoot these men,” was the 
command addressed to the other peasants. And they did shoot 
their comrades, there and then. “Now, go home. I know you 
are good children, but great asses—mind what you are about.” 

To act thus, is proof less, perhaps, of courage than of a know- 
ledge of human nature, and of the character of the Russian people 
especially. Were Louis Napoleon to imitate such an example 
with a Parisian populace, his life would not be worth one minute’s 
purchase—every gun would be pointed at his own heart. Yet 
Louis Napoleon is by no means deficient in courage. A Russian 
will kneel down to be shot by the temporal head of his church— 
a Frenchman fires at the spiritual head of his church. Traits like 
these furnish a better insight into what is called natural character, 
than the most elaborate treatises on the subject. “Je connais 
mes....,” Louis XIV. used to say. Nicholas may fairly say 
something like it. 

His courage and firmness of character often degenerate into 
obstinacy, springing from pride. It is this obstinacy, or rather 
this pride, which makes him persevere in a war that costs him 
sixty thousand soldiers and twenty millions of money every year 
—the war of “pacification” of the Caucasus, though he is per- 
fectly well aware that he can never subdue the Circassians, having 
given up that hope long since. The tenacity of holding what she 
had seized upon by Russia avails nothing against that indomitable 
people. 

From policy a devout observer of all the feasts, fasts and cere- 
monies of his religion, he utterly disbelieves, ridicules and despises 
the whole system. He is the head of the Greek Church, and as 
such presides at the Holy Synod, which is not, however, com- 
posed, as our readers may naturally suppose, exclusively of eccle- 
siastics, but, on the contrary, chiefly of military officers, who can- 
onize saints, and permit or forbid certain images the performance 
of miracles. 

Sometime since, the emperor wished to borrow some ten mil- 
lions of silver roubles from the Newski convents at St. Peterburg. 
He was requested to state the time during which he would want 
the money, what interest he would pay for its use, and when he 
would return the capital. To each of these three questions he 
gave a very laconic answer. ‘ Time—forever; return the capital 
—never ; interest—none.” The money was sent forthwith. 


The emperor is decidedly popular, and justly so; for no mon- 
arch that has ever swayed the Russian sceptre has done for Russia 
so much as he has done for her. In no period of her history was 
this country so great and so powerful. The Russian people are 
aware of this; they likewise know that if he dared, he would 
abolish serfdom—indeed, the crown serfs are almost free. In 
1837, he purchased vast properties in Wologda, in which the 
peasants themselves enjoy the fruits of their labor. This, how- 
ever, led to most deplorable results in the neighboring districts, 
whose inhabitants petitioned the emperor to purchase them. But 
having been answered that he would willingly do so if he could, 
and that he would be glad to see them free, they returned and 
massacred their masters in the belief that by this act, they were 
rendering themselves worthy of the honor they had asked. They 
were, however, nearly all either sent into exile or shot. The serfs 
on that occasion had acted towards their masters in the most cruel 
manner, and the atrocities they had committed had been appalling. 

It is believed, in well-informed circles, that the emperor would 
wish to see the Russians happy under a constitutional regime. 
But, convinced that the Russian people are not prepared for any- 
thing like liberal institutions; that there is no middle class to 
furnish a number of intelligent members sufficient to constitute a 
chamber of deputies, or representatives of the people; that any 
attempt to introduce liberal institutions would expose the nobility 
to extermination, and place his own life in jeopardy ; and that the 
only tendency of any measure of that nature would be to set the 
country in a blaze from one end to the other, whilst it would be 
productive of nothing but anarchy and confusion, he suppresses 

and punishes with the utmost rigor every attempt of the kind on 
the part of individuals. But have not the possession and the love 
of absolute power over life, liberty and property, over law, over 
the finances—have all these considerations no weight with a man 
accustomed to this boundless power? We think they have—and 
that it is to retain this power, and from a love of that power, that 
he persecutes with such relentless severity any one who dare 
breathe a word of freedom, law, or constitution. A thoughtless 
expression may be followed by imprisonment, degradation, con- 
fiscation, exile and death. 

From the popularity of the emperor arises the popularity of 
every war he undertakes. His cause is always the cause of the 
Church—that is, the cause of God; all his enemies are schismat- 
ics, heretics or unbelievers. Hence, every Russian war is a reli- 
gious war. The present war is particularly popular in Russia; 


for every Russian hopes to see the crescent prostrate, and the 
cross triumphant in the East. Those, however, who imagine that 


— 


Nicholas originally intended to invade Turkey and march upon 
Constantinople, are mistaken. This has become an afterthought 
with him. Nothing was more remote from his intentions a short 
time since. His real views were communicated to the writer by a 
person high in the confidence of the grand duke, heir to the crown, 
and will be stated further on. The conquest of Constantinople 
was reserved for one of his sons. His object originally was to 
cripple Turkey, to weaken her resources, to compel her to exhaust 
the treasury, and weary her soldiers. Were Turkey to allow him _ 
to keep Moldavia and Wallachia, he would readily relinquish 
those claims which form the pretext for the invasion of their prin- 
cipalities ; and, in addition to this, he would willingly pay her all 
the expenses of the war. Nor would he evacuate them, though 
she were to comply with all his demands. 

This man, whom our readers would naturally suppose to be 
always serious, constantly filled with care—whose thoughts could 
only be engrossed with affairs of state and of the highest moment 
—this powerful and dreaded man, enjoys a good joke as much as 
any one of our light-hearted, money-making citizens. 

There happened to be at court a nobleman as avaricious and 
miserly as he was wealthy ; and such was his love of money, that 
he never carried less than ten thousand silver roubles about, his 
person. These were carefully stowed away at the bottom of his 
pockets ; and in order to guard the money, he always walked with 
his hands in these pockets. One day the emperor said to him, 
“You carry a great deal of money about you—are you not afraid 
of having your pockets picked one of these days ?”—“ No fear of 
that,” answered the count. “TI hold the notes in my hands, and 
my hands in my pockets.””—‘ What will you bet that you will not 
be robbed sooner or later ¢”’—‘‘ Whatever your majesty pleases.” 
“ Very well; will you bet me a horse, the winner to have the 
choice ?”’—“ Done,” says the count. “ But what time will your 
majesty fix upon ?”’—“ Twenty-four hours,” answers the emperor. 
“ But you must not remain in a house; you must be in the street 
and walking, not riding.””—‘ Agreed,” replied the count; and 
away he went, holding his money tight in his hands, and his 
hands in his pockets. It was a bitter cold day, but the count had 
engaged to remain in the open air and walk during twenty-four 
hours. Two officers were ordered to follow him, so that he 
might not hide himself and his money. No sooner was he gone, 
than the emperor sent for Count Orloff. ‘Count —— must have 
his pockets picked of all the money which they contain, and 
which he holds in his hands, but not till twenty-three hours from 
this time are elapsed.””—“ It shall be done,” said the chief of the 
police. Having sent to the governor of the prison for criminals, 
he desired him to send the most dexterous thief under his care. 
This worthy soon made his appearance. “Now, here you! Do 
you know the Count ” “Jndeed, Ido! I have had my 
eye upon him for along time.” ‘“ Now, to-morrow at—an hour 
which he named—neither sooner nor later, must you pick his pock- 
ets. If you succeed, you are free ; if you fail, you shall be scourged 
to within an inch of your life.” “The money is mine!” exult- 
ingly exclaimed the thief. ‘No, you bring it to me.” “It shall 
be done!” At the appointed hour, a venerable Russian ap- 
proaches the count, and making a very low bow, gives him a tre- 
mendous punch in the stomach. “O, Lord!” exclaimed the 
count, bent double with pain ; and forgetting his money, by a nat- 
ural movement placed both his hands on his stomach. The pock- 
ets were open, and this was enough. In the twinkling of an eye; 
the money was transferred to the pocket of the thief, who carried 
it to the chief of police, and obtained his freedom. No sooner 
had the thief disappeared, than the two officers who had followed 
the count apprggched him commiseratingly, and conducted him, 
according to their orders, to the palace, and in the presence of the 
emperor. “The time is expired,” said he. “ Where’s your 
money?” “Here,” answered the count, “safe enough.” Putting 
his hands into his pockets, what was his astonishment when he 
found it was gone. ‘“‘ There, take it,” said the emperor. “Do 
not be too sure of anything in the future—and send me my horse.” 
“The best that can be bought,” said the count; “ but in future, 
I shall take care not to bet with an emperor lest I should be 
robbed by a thief.” The emperor laughed heartily at this sarcasm ; 
but as a punishment for this freedom of speech, ordered him to 
send one hundred silver roubles to the thief, “‘ to remunerate him 
for his trouble.” As this was to pass through the hands of Count 
Orloff, the probability is that the thief has hitherto not received it. 

On one occasion, the emperor, walking with his brother, saw a 
soldier coming out of a brandy-shop. This was a violation of the 
military regulations, which forbid soldiers entering such places. 
Pointing to his brother, the emperor gave the soldier a wink to 
get out the way. It was too late—he had been observed by the 
prince, who called him. “What have you in that bottle ?” 
“Brandy.” “Follow me.” After a little while, the emperor, 
turning round and pointing to the bottle, pointed likewise to the 
sleeve of the cloak. The soldier took the hint, and dexterously 
introduced the bottle into the sleeve of the prince’s cloak. The 
emperor then made a sign to him to get away. At the corner of 
the first street, the soldier gave the prince the slip. The emperor, 
soon looking round, pretended great surprise at the disappearance 
of the soldier. The prince was furious, and threatened to find 
him out, and have him flogged. “‘ Be satisfied with things as they 
are. “ Look here; he made you a present of the brandy.” And 
pulling the bottle out of the sleeve, presented it to the prince, 
who, seeing that the emperor had had a hand in the affair, laughed 
the matter off. 

Such is the Emperor Nicholas. It is said we ought to judge of 
men by their deeds ; but were we to judge Nicholas according to 
his character as manifested in his deeds, as a prince and a man, 
we would adjudge to him a monument at St. Petersburg as a 
prinee—a gibbet at Warsaw as a man. 
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Wayside Gatherings. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

Some idea may be formed of the resources of the works at 
Woolwich arsenal, when it is stated that three tons weight of 
Minie rifle balls are made per day. —— It is said that the man 
who first introduced gas to the public was disposed to “ make 
light of the affair.” —— Dr. Kane’s narrative of the United States 
Grinnell Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, though burned 
up in the Harpers’ establishment, has been published in Lon- 
don. —— A free colored woman died recently in the hospital at 
Mobile, at the advanced age of 146 years. —— A young man 
named Hilles accidentally shot his sister recently, near George- 
town Cross Roads, Maryland, whilst trifling with his gun. Her 
physician thinks she cannot recover.—— A true business man 
bears a prosperity without boasting, and sustains a loss without 
grumbling. —— A single lady died lately at St. Malo, France, 
worth four millions of francs, and leaving twenty-two wills for the 
judicial authorities to examine. —— What is a bloomer? A wo- 
man who pants for notoriety. —— The small pox is raging with 
great violence amongst the Chippewa Indians along the south 
shore of Lake Superior and on the head waters of the Chippewa 
River. —— The Spirit of the Times records the death of a valu- 
able horse from lockjaw caused by a wound in his leg. —— The 
entire business portion of Jacksonville, Florida, has been con- 
sumed by fire ; seventy buildings were burnt, including twenty- 
nine stofes—the custom house and the two newspaper offices. 
Loss about $500,000. —— It is stated that a “fast” young gen- 
tleman heats his shaving water with the fire of his genius. —— M. 
Sivori, the eminent violinist, has just received from the king of 
Sardinia the decoration of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus. —— A 
bill has passed the Illinois Legislature to prohibit the sale of 
liquors in less quantities than one quart. —— Prof. Agassiz, in a 
recent lecture before the Lowell Institute, in Boston, stated his 
belief that the human race existed on the globe a hundred and 
fifty thousand years ago. —— A company has been oganized in 
St. Louis for the manufacture of lubricating oil from vegeta- 
bles. —— Max Maretzek, on the outward passage of the Baltic, 
gave a concert assisted by the passengers, the proceeds of which 
were devoted to a seaman who was injured. —— A second steam 
fire engine for the Cincinnati fire department will be finished and 
ready for the use of the city about the first of next month.—— A 
steamer is now building in England, the keel of which is to be 
680 feet in length, beam 83 feet, depth of hold 58 feet. From 
figures we estimate the real capacity of the vessel to be at least 
20,000 tons. There is to be a stowage for 10,000 tons of coal— 
enough for forty days’ steaming without stopping—and 5000 tons 
of cargo. —— The Journal de Quebec says the government are 
going to apply to Parliament for £70,000 for the support of a 
provincial army. —— George Connell killed his brother, James 
Connell, near Arkansas Post, Ark., afew days ago, by striking 
him on the back of the neck with a gun barrel. —— The city au- 
thorities of Charlestown are considering the subject of celebrating 
the 17th of June —— James Brewster, Esq., of New Haven, has 
generously offered to defray the expense of erecting a new Or- 
phan Asylum in that city, provided the city will furnish a lot on 
which to erect it.—— The culture of tobacco in Connecticut is 
said to be becoming extensive and profitable. —— The remains 
of the late John Howard Payne (the author of “ Home, Sweet 
Home,”’) are to be brought to this country and placed in the Con- 
gressional burial ground, and a suitable monument erected to his 
memory at the expense of the government.—— An attempt is 
about being made to introduce the sugar maple of the United 
States into Chili. —— Of every 1000 persons one reaches 100 
years of life; of every 100 only six reach the age of 65—and not 
more than one in 700 lives to 80 years of age. —— The citizens 
of New Orleans are endeavoring to secure a supply of pure water. 
Mrs. Mowatr.—The Philadelphia Register thinks it is diffi- 
cult to discover the secret of Mrs. Mowatt’s success. If a com- 
parison be had with cotemporary actresses, it will be found that 
she lacks the thrilling energy of Charlotte Cushman, the perfect 
self-possession of Miss Davenport, the graceful style of Julia Dean, 
the fiery earnestness of Mrs. Farren, and the deep and touching 
pathos of Miss Logan, and yet so cunningly has nature mingled 
these elements together in Mrs. Mowatt, that the impression she 
leaves upon the audience is more lasting than that of all the others. 


Lettuce a Narcotic.—The medical properties or effects of 
green lettuce are not generally known. The eater of this salad 
takes a portion of narcotic substance similar in its properties to 
opium, which it contains ; and any one will discover that his head 
is affected after indulging freely in the article. Eaten at night it 
causes sleep ; eaten during the day it soothes, calms and allays 
the tendency to nervous irritation. 

Tar Waxat Cror.—The accounts from the West in relation 
to the winter wheat are generally good, though in some places 
the papers complain that the wheat has been winter killed. This | 
complaint is made every spring, however, and it generally turns 
out that @ field of wheat which has a bad appearance early in the 
season, comes forward vigorously with the warm spring rains, and 
turns out good crop. 

Desionzns.—Ladies often express astonishment at the variety 
and taste exhibited in the designs of dress goods. They are in- 
debted to the opposite sex for this. Some of the foreign design- 
ers receive as high as $5000 per annum—and the best paid men 
in Lowell, Mass., are designers. 


Monument.—The Mercantile Library Association 


have raised the sum of $450, among its own members, towards 
raising the Franklin statue. 
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There are in the world 35,264 miles of railway in operation. 


Jennings, the murderer of Mrs. Bradley, in North Haven, 
Conn., has been sentenced to be hanged on the second Tuesday 


ed the Legis- 
interest not ex- 


_in July next. 


The bill regulating the interest on money has 
lature of Mississippi. It authorizes any rate 
ceeding ten per cent. 

There is a mechanic in New Hampshire who has worked regu- 
larly at the carpenter’s trade for nearly fifty years, but has never 
yet cut himself with an edge tool. 

Cholera has again made its pee on the Mississipi. Fif- 
teen cases occurred recently on the steamer Bell Key, on the pas- 
sage from New Orleans to Cairo. 

A scamp in Cincinnati, who used obscene language to a girl in 


‘the street, was put into a dungeon on bread and water for ten 


days, and made to pay a fine of $5 and costs of prosecution. 

It is stated that the experiment of using coal for burning brick, 
has been successfully tried in Maryland. Each ton of coal will 
burn four thousand bricks, with two hands to tend the furnaces. 

The Toledo (Ohio) Blade estimates the Indian corn to be ship- 

d from Toledo the coming season at 6,000,000 bushels. The 

t quantity ever shipped from that port in any previous season 
was 3,878,047 bushels. 

Ten cases of death by hy obia have recently been 
to the Buffalo Common Couneil by the physicians of that city. 
The Board has adopted a resolution to pay a bounty of twenty- 
five cents for killing dogs. 

In old times, in New England, no woman was allowed to kiss 
her children on the Sabbath nor on Fast Day, nor was any man 
allowed to run, or walk in his own garden or elsewhere, except 
reverently to and from meeting. 

A bill before the Massachusetts Legislature limits the speed of 
trains crossing drawbridges to four miles an hour—the engineer 
being subject to fine and imprisonment for offending against this 
provision. 

The report of the Inspectors of the New York Prisons discloses 
the qratifying fact that of the large number of convicts now in the 
prisons of the State, there is not a single printer, while nearly all 
the other occupations are represented, 

A gentleman who has recently been all over Ohio and through 
other portions of the West, says that the prospect of a good yield 
of wheat is very flattering. me of the late wheat for a time 
had the appearance of being drowned or frozen out, but it seems 
to have recovered, and now bids fair to be ordinarily good. 

The steamship William Norris, at New York, which was to 
have crossed the Atlantic in six days, seems to have been an un- 
fortunate speculation for the builders. She was advertised for 
sale at auction by order of the U.S. Marshal, but the sale was 

stponed on account of a mooted = of authority, she 
| se 0s also been attached by the sheriff of the county. 

Mr. David Hunt, a wealthy planter of Mississippi, who through 
life has bestowed many charitable gifts, crowned the whole last 
year with an act of increased manificence. He gave $12,000 to 
an institution of learning, $3000 to the New Orleans sufferers du- 
ring the late pestilential scourge, $5000 to an orphan asylum of 
his own State, besides an increased annuity to the colonization 
cause. 


Foreign Stems. 


The annual interest on the debt of France is nearly $70,000,000. 

There are in England, it is said, two millions of adult males, if 
not three millions, who never read a newspaper. 

A Madrid journal states that the number of nunneries in Spain 
is 803, and the number of nuns in them 20,613. 


Omar Pacha, in order to teach some humanity to his irregular 
a. has offered a reward for every Russian prisoner bronght 
in alive. 

Two of the ships by which the Russian ye hopes to spread 
the Gospel through Turkey, are called, the Twelve Apostles, of 
120 guns, and the Three Saints, of 120. 

M. Drouet, director of the orchestra of the Duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg, and pronounced one of the first flutists of the age, is soon 
to visit the United States on a professional tour. 


Late letters from Hungary state that Russian emissaries were 
at work, on a | scale, to get up an insurrection there, with a 
view to frighten the emperor of Austria into a Russian alliance. 

The first printing press was not established in the Turkish em- 
pire till 1827, and the first newspaper was commenced at Smyrna 
in 1826; the second at Constantinople in 1831, in the same 
language. 


It has been stated, on authority entitled to the ~<a credence, 
that there is more work done every day in England, by the pow- 
er of machinery, than all the men and women in the world could 
do without it. 

An astounding swindle has been discovered in the hay contracts 
for the Eastern army. The bundles were filled with straw, shav- 
ings and other refuse. The subject was brought before Parlia- 
ment, and the contractors would be prosecuted. 

The richest men in Victoria, Australia (and £200,000 is not 
considered rich, but only comfortable), are “lags,” or convicts ; 
and the richest man in all Victoria, worth some eight or nine mil- 
lions sterling, was lagged for life, and cannot leave the colonies. 

In France the fall in the price of grain caused such a perturba- 
tion in the Havre market fately, that the authorities had sent a 
deputation to the emperor to ask a loan of 12,000,000 francs. 
The emperor is said to have granted 6,000,000 on the guarantee 
of the city. 

A Galway (Ireland) speaks in a des ing tone of the 
increasing tide of emigration from that country—while other jour- 
nals allude with brightening hopes to the influx of Scotch and 
Englishmen, who are causing the late neglected deserts of Ireland 
to “blossom like the rose.” 

A poneet, gives a short time since by the king of at 
Berlin, derived much eclat from the presence of Jenny Lind, who 
executed several morceaux, among them the air, with accom - 
ment of two flutes, from the “ Camp de Silesie,” which M. 
erbeer has also introduced into “ L’ du Nord.” Her success 
was immense. 

The boys of the Ragged School Shoeblack Society in London, 
earned, by cleaning shoes in the streets, during the year 1853, the 
sum of eight hundred and fifty-three pounds. Of this four hun- 
dred and seventy pounds were _— to the boys, one hundred and 
ninety-two pounds put by for them in a bank, and one hundred 
and ninety-one expenses. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... There is but one kind of love, but there are a thousand 
different copies of it.—Rochefoucauld. 

.... He that would soothe sorrow must not argue on the van- 
ity of the most deceitful hopes.—Scott. 

.... Great minds lower, instead of elevating, those who do not 
know how to support them.—Rochefoucauld. 

.-.. In becoming Christians, though we love some persons 
more than we did, let us love none less.— Gambold. 

.+++ Genius—the free and harmonious play of all the faculties 
of a human being.— Alcott. 

I have often found a small stream at its fountain-head, that, 
when followed up, carried away the camel with his load.—Sadi. 

.... The events we most desire, do not happen; or, if they do, 
it is neither in the time, nor in the circumstances, when they 
would have given us extreme pleasure.—La Bruyere. 

--.. In friendship, we see only the faults which may injure our 
friends. In love, we see only the faults by which we ourselves 
suffer.—Du Coeur. 

«++. It is through madness that we hate an enemy, and think 
of revenging ourselves; and it is through indolence that we are 
appeased, and do not revenge ourselves.—La Bruyere. 

- ++. He who loves enough to wish to love a million times more 
than he does, yields in love only to him who loves more than he 
would wish.—Du Coeur. 


Joker's Budget. 


The gentleman who has been trying to raise the wind finds 
himself blown all over the town. 


An Irishman complained of his physician, that he stuffed him 
so much with drugs that he was sick after he got well. 


It was observed of a celebrated a proms that he never said in 
company, “I drink your health,” but “ My service to you.” 

It is very strange that the most garrulous speakers, no matter 
whether in public or in private, are invariably those who are 
“unaccustomed to public speaking.” 


A man having hurt his forehead, was advised to rub it with 
brandy. Some days after being asked if he had done so, he 
answered, “I have tried several times, but can never get the glass 
higher than my mouth !” 


What’sin a name? Returning late one night to camp, General 
Valavoir was challenged by the sentinel, “ Qui vala?” “Vala- 
voir,” replied the officer; and the man, thinking that he was told 
to “go and find out,” shot him dead on the spot. 


“Which, my dear lady, do you think the merriest place in the 
world?” “That immediately above the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds the earth, I should think.”—‘“‘ And why so ?”—“ Because 
I am told that there all bodies lose their gravity.” 


A Rhode Island clergyman lately illustrated the necessity of 
corporal punishment for the correction of juvenile depravity, with 
the remark that “the child, when once started in a course of evil 
conduct, was like a locomotive on the wrong track—it takes the 
switch to get it off.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., IV., and V. of the Picronmat, elegart 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most one, 
parior ornaments in the shape of a series of ks of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vois., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vois., $10 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic and 
nal tales, written expressly ‘for the paper. In polities, and | 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 80 condensed as to 


P ie P No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPBEB, 


the ¢ circulation of Which far exceeds that of any other weekly in 

the Union, with the exception of GLzason’s Pictorial. 
The Frag is printed on fine white with new and beautiful type, and 

contains 1240 square inches, being o lage wulty paper of eight super-royal 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy of Tas Frac oF ovs and one of 
when taken together by one person, $1 00 per annum. 


7 No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
*, The FLAG be obtained 
Published every Saruapar, by 
F. GLEASON, 
Comxan oF Taxwow? axp Sragers, Bostox, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 121 Nassav Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 douth Streets, Baltimore. 
A. O. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange New Orleans. 
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well as instinct ; there is sagacity, conscious dignity and repose, 
while the whole effect of the head is expressed wen bee bs word, 
Jidelity. Near the dog, sits a noble peasant girl, with her distaff, 
indicating Industry; figuratively, virtue. The head is noble. 
It is classic in form, and yet it makes the tor ask the ques- 
tion: “ Where have I seen that head?” Next comes the central 


figure—Liberty,—a form not idealized too much, but something | 
human, real. Her left hand rests -— the Welsh harp, and | 
ed 


around that harp is gracefully wrea the American flag, to 
show that the spirit of Welsh poetry has found a genial home in 
this western world, where not only the lyre but every lyric feeling 
is free, with no Edward to disturb the harper. The figure, repre- 


senting Industry, leans with grace against the other side of the 
hemp, ohieh not only gives repose to the composition, but illus- 
trates that trait of the Welsh antry—sympathy among all 
classes for the bright and beautiful in Art. On the right hand of 
Liberty are the emblems of Agriculture, behind which is sitting a 
mechanic in repose. His chin is resting om his hand, and you 
see the brawny arm; but there is the clear, penetrating eye, the 
calm brow, and the earnest gaze of a man who is solving some 
problem or piercing into some secret of mechanical force. The 
whole pyramidal group is crowned by a symmetrical arch, which 
completes the whole, and makes it altogether one of the most 
significant groups in sculpture yet produced on this continent. 


purposes we 
have mentioned above. The town of Saverne is situated om the 
Zorn, a tributary of the Rhine, and has a on of scarcely 
exceeding six thousand souls. The palace, which is represented 
in our engraving, is the only building of note in the place, or, 
indeed, in the immediate neighborhood. There are, however, 
uite a number of important manufacturing establishments in 
aes. of woolen cloths, hosiery, hard ware, and the like, and 
at certain seasons of the year it is quite a depot for the timber of 
the wooded country about it inland, which: is floated down and 
then rafted for sale. Such a spot in this country would soon be- 
come the centre of a large trade, and a growing city, but in France 
progress is but slow, and oftentimes crab-like—back wards. 
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